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DOUGLAS OF ILLINOIS 


“All I want is to be a go. x1 Senator.” 




















































































In the islands and at sea... hospitality reigns 
(> 


te to flawatt or the HOW 





Relaxing in the Pacific sun is just one pleasant pastime You’ll enjoy splendid service and dine superbly. For Mat- 
aboard the Lurline—loveliest ship afloat. You'll also join in son knows the true spirit of Island hospitality. Let your travel 
the fun of deck games, play shuffleboard, swim, dance, meet agent help you plan the most glorious vacation you'll ever 
new friends, see movies, go to concerts. have— your cruise to Hawaii on the Lurline. 


1 eis 


Matson Line Offices: New York « Chicago. San Francisco | Pa oe 
Los Angeles « Seattle» Portland « San Diego» Honolulu — =>. 
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San Francisco and Los Angeles TO H AWAII SS = 








36,000 rubber pillows make 
railroad beds more comfortable 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


ANY users would tell you a subway 
M is as hard to ride as a bucking 
bronco, and just about everyone would 
agree the screeching noise is deadly to 
nerves. What can you expect, with steel 
wheels grinding on steel rails resting 
on steel tie-plates bolted firmly to hard 
wood ties? 

But the Chicago experts thought 
there must be some better way to run 
a subway, so they came to B. F.Goodrich 
for ideas. BFG had developed a special 
rubber able to stand so much shock and 
impact that it actually outwears steel 
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10 to 1 in gravel chute linings and other 
such uses. 

Qut of this tough rubber a cushion 
was’ molded. Bolted between tie-plate 
andttie, it soaks up the shock of wheel 
impact — shock which used to have no 
place to go but up into car and passen- 
ger. And the rubber, by separating steel 
from rigid wood, cuts irritating noise 
to a whisper. 

The first rubber pads went into the 
Chicago Subway six years ago and are 
still serving perfectly. Naturally, now a 
new stretch of subway is being buile, 


the new BFG tie-plate pads are being 
used — 36,200 of them. 

It was B.F.Goodrich research for 
a gravel chute that made this railway 
improvement possible. Because such 
research is going on every hour at BFG 
to improve every rubber product we 
make, it will pay you to check first and 
often with B. F. Goodrich to see what 
new values this research program has 
developed for you. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








It took 4 miracle to put this backyard here 


This is the backyard of a young 
immigrant family recently brought 
to Israel. 


Do you think the most wonder- 
fully landscaped garden could 
look as beautiful to them as this 
little plot of rough grass—all their 
own—under the morning sun that 


shines on their own new free land 
of Israel? 


It took a miracle to put this little 
backyard on this spot. A miracle 
wrought by brave hearts and strong 
hands the world around. 


It took the courage and the tenac- 
ity of the young men and women of 
Israel who fought and died to main- 
tain the integrity of their new State. 


It took the self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion of all the people of Israel who 
have stinted themselves to provide 
for the homeless and oppressed pour- 
ing through their gates. 


It took the generous assistance 
of the people of America who rose 
to the demands of an historic hour. 
And though a tremendous job has 


been done, the good fight is not 
yet over. 

Remember as you look at these 
happy young parents, these appeal- 
ing little Israelis with their dishpan 
tub, that there are families just like 
them—just as appealing, just as 
eager, just as obviously “good scuff” 
for the making of a great nation— 
waiting in tents and barracks for a 
home and a chance. 

How can we stop before they too 
are settled in their own backyard? 


We can put them there. 


United Jewish Appeal 


on behalf of the Resettlement and Reconstruction Programs of the Joint Distribution Committee, United Palestine Appeal and United Service for New Americans 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., General Chairman © 165 WEST 46rH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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JHE MAN WHOSE NERVES WERE OUTSTANDING 
Ly Mr Friendly 


His nerves stood out like horns from his head, 
“Stand back, they crackle!” the poor man said. 

A middle-aged moth with a cough, made him leap 
And collapse in a shivering, shuddering heap. 


His costs were up, his profits were down. 
He couldn't even afford a new frown! 

He wept and said, “It’s not very funny 
To have to spend water like money!” 


“Relax!” said Mr. Friendly, “American Mutual can help you 
cut costs, up profits. We've helped some businessmen reduce 
premiums to 50% below the average rate for the field. And 
we've helped them increase profits at the same time!” 


Well, the man signed up and he got so rich 

He shivered and shuddered and started to twitch. 
His nerves stood out, he couldn't relax, 

And he'd faint when someone said, "Income tax.” 


(Moral: Some people are nervous no matter what) 








Be your own insurance expert! Get the faces — the why's and 
how's —of complete foolproof protection. Learn how to 
save on your present policies. It's easy... it's fun when you 
send for your free copy of “The All-American Plan for 
Business" or “The All-American Plan for the Home.” 
Write American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 
D-119, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory, 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


«+ the first American liability insurance company 





© 1950, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LEETERS 


Keep the Change, Comrade 





Sir: 

Time [Dec. 19] reports Andrei Vishinsky 
giving three porters a $40 tip . . . Was An- 
drei just keeping up with the wicked, capital- 


istic “Joneses”? ... 
R. H. JAMES 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 


Sir: 

Thus Mr. Vishinsky proves himself the 
master agitator of them all... 

J. A. SWARTZMILLER 

Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
g “From each according to his abilities, 
to each according to his needs” (Karl 
Marx, 1875).—Eb. 


Honors 
Sir: 

TIME HONORED ITSELF AND ITS THOUSANDS 
AND THOU YDS OF READERS BY FEATURING IN 
ITS CHRIST) S ISSUE THAT VERY UPLIFTING 
STORY ABOUT THE SALVATION ARMY. 
| W. WALTER WILSON 
Milton, Pa. 









Sir: 

. . . The army’s light, publicity-wise, seems 
to have been hidden under the bushel to 
which Christ alluded (Matthew 5:15). 

If its work doesn’t reach the news head- 
lines, surely its services and spirit do reach 
needy hearts. 

RacpH I. MILLer 
Long Island, N.Y. 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


When you have 


TIME is published weekly by Time Inc. at 540 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Hlinois. Printed 
in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter January 
21, 1928, at the Post Office at Chicago, linois, 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 

Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50. Canada and Yukon, 1 yr., $6.50; 
2 yrs., $11.00; 3 yrs., $15.00, Alaska, 1 yr., 
$10.00. Plane-speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr., 
$8.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Virgin Islands, Continental Europe & Japan, 
1 yr., $12.50; all other countries, 1 yr., $15.00. 
Subscription Service: J. E. King. Genl. Mer. Mail 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to: 

Time Supscription SERVICE 
$40 N. Michigan Avenue 


a date with a girl... 














HEN you have a date with a girl with it, and, instantly, your breath Pa FOO cs i rir gees : 
v my : Fou eeks' notice is required. 
you naturally want to appear becomes sweeter, fresher, less likely When ordering a change, please name maxasine 
5 urnish an ade t from a recent issue, 
at your best in her eyes. to offend. Stays that way, too... Sao do on; piene atate ceactty hore i 
| not be mz 


not for seconds . . . not for minutes | | fit the old as well as the new address, icleding 


... but for hours, usually. Before postal sone number if you have one. 
e ° Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
any date, business or social, never, Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
it Vistert Anti re New York 20, N.Y. 
never omit Listerine Antiseptic. Copyright: Time is copyrighted 1950 by Time Inc. 
under International Copyright Convention, All 





Can you imagine anything that 
would disgust her more than a case 
of halitosis (unpleasant breath)? It’s 
two strikes against you .. . may 














nullify whatever good points you : . 7 rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
may have. And, unfortunately, you, While some cases of halitosis are of PR 8 Pros te excloatrély entitled to 
ox . a > « Assoctialee Tess is exciusive entitiec 0 ” 
yourself, seldom realize when you’re systemic origin, most cases, say some use for republic ation of the local seleere nts and 
© 9 iti tori cable news published herein, originated by Toe, 
guilty. authorities, are due to ba ese a The Weekly Newemagaxine or obtained trom The 
fermentation of tiny food particles Associated Press. 
Why risk offending? Why take clinging to mouth surfaces. Listerine | | [iE INc: also publishes Uidirman Mantes Tr 
chances with off-color breath when Antiseptic quickly halts such fermen- Moore; President. Roy E. Larsen: Exe utive Vice 
. . . . . . . resident anc reasurer, marries L. = Ams $ 
Listerine Antiseptic is such a simple, tation, then overcomes the odors fer- Executive Vice President for Publishing, 
wholly delightful, extra-careful pre- mentation causes. pli oe Mage NB sy se lg ay Way 
° . ° z > ce; Vice President & Secretary, D. 
caution? You simply rinse the mouth LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. cee o g Sh ore re © Asciatunt tactatiey! 
A. W. Carlson; Circulation Director, F. DeW. 
Pratt: Producer, THe Marci or Time, Richard 
LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC ee 
a i j TIME Volume LV 
the extra-careful precaution against bad breath! Sane = 
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Announcing the 











W Pynouth 





pockal with value and wady to prove a! 


It’s here! New as tomorrow's newspaper. 


See this new American 
Beauty at your nearby 


Plymouth dealer’s now 


PLYMOUT 


BUILDS GREAT CARS 









PLYMOUTH Division of 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 


And ready to prove itself the greatest 
value in motordom. But the great new 
Plymouth does not rest its case upon say- 
so. That’s why this car wants to make 
you the judge! 

Look at it... look out of it... open 
and shut the doors... get in, get out... 
lounge on the seats . . . start it, drive it, 
park it, put it through the toughest tests. 

What Plymouth has built into this car 
backs up what Plymouth says about it. 
Plymouth proves its worth with the con- 
venience of Ignition Key starting ... 


the comfort of improved Air Pillow Ride 
... the quick, true stops of Safe-Guard 
Hydraulic Brakes . . . the positive pro- 
tection of Safety-Rim Wheels . . . the 
lively power of 7.0 to 1 compression ratio 
—and many other important benefits that 
speak so eloquently for themselves. 

Plymouth rides and handles like cars 
costing hundreds of dollars more. Dollar 
for dollar, here’s more style, safety, com- 
fort, economy and performance than you 
can buy at anywhere near its price. 

And the great new Plymouth is ready 
to prove it—in a spectacular way! 


NOW—more than ever—the car that likes to be compared 








. . . from cab-to-caboose radio 
telephones on fast freights ... 
to the luxuriously appointed 
coaches, Pullmans and lounges 
of Mo-Pac’s ultra-modern 
streamlined Eagles. 


. .. the oldest line west of the 
Mississippi River constantly 
adds the newest in facilities to 
make travel and shipping 
faster, better and safer. 








RAYMONDVILLE (PRESBYTERIAN ) 
Simplicity or confusion. 


Modern Churches 


Sir: 

I was much interested in your Dec. rg arti- 
cle on modern church architecture .. . Our 
new church (see cut) is designed by Henry 
Steinbomer of San Antonio. We consider it 
to have “dignity, loftiness and reverence .. .” 

SALLY RICHARDSON 
Raymondville, Texas 





Sir: 

You missed the finest example of 20th 
Century church architecture: La Purisima 
(see cut), the Catholic church in Monterrey, 
Mexico ... 

PauL NUNEZ 
Mexico City 


Sir: 

One wonders why, from among the thou- 
sands of churches now being constructed and 
planned, Time finds it newsworthy to publish 
pictures of the most freakish things built or 
planned. 

During the past 24 months I have reviewed 








Monterrey (CATHOLIC) 
Outlandish or functional. 
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American-Standard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 








Fine Finish 






@ When you buy a furnace, boiler, 

































or winter air conditioner, maybe 
the color and finish of the jacket 
doesn’t seem too important. But it 
is. And that’s why American-Stand- 
ard — after careful testing and re- 


Liki 


testing — now offers its heating 
equipment in a new Forge Red 
jacket. 

It’s better looking —a hammer- 
type finish of soft-textured red that 
picks up highlights, harmonizes 


if / 


with almost any surroundings. It’s 
easier to clean — because the new 
finish is smooth and lustrous, like 
that of a new car. It’s tough —to 
resist scratching, marring, and 
bumps. And it retains its color 
without flaking or discoloring, de- 
spite the degree of heat normally 
developed deep inside the unit. 
You'll find this constant atten- 
tion to product quality—character- 





istic of every product and every 
part of every product—makes Amer- 
ican-Standard your best buy. It 
also helps to explain why American- 
Standard is “First in heating... 
first in plumbing.” 






American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 






LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT 


Serv ing home and industry: AMERICAN-STAMDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS © DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA (ROW 
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4ow to BE AE 


Palm off ordinary club soda or carbonated 
tap water on your guests. You can hide the 
label ... but you can’t hide the flat taste 


the club soda gives your drinks. 





4ow ro pe TOPs 8S 4 Hos, 






inn CANAD 


PIN-POINT 


p ory 
7 CARE 


makes drinks 


Mix your guests’ drinks with Canada Dry 
Water. They'll recognize—and respect— 
that famous label. They'll get drinks that 
taste better, sparkle longer. 


Thanks to this scientific process, your drink sparkles 


longer. Result: you always have a fresh drink in your 
hand no matter how long you “nurse” it. 


Remember — 44ths of your drink is club soda... ask for the best— Canada Dry Water 











400 sets of blueprints of Protestant church 

building plans of 30 denominations from 

every state in the U.S. Not six of them are of 

the type of outlandish “architecture” illus- 
trated. 

Time quotes the ARCHITECTURAL ForUM 

. [which] is right in say’ ‘ing that simplicity 

is important. But there is more confusion 

than simplicity in the churches of Mackie 

& Kamrath, Raymond & Rado, and the 


| Saarinens designs. 


In the Episcopal Church of St. Clement, 
two halves of the congregation face each 
other while during the sermon the preacher 
faces the middle space between the two 
groups, so that they may gaze at each other, 
apparently ignoring the preacher, This is the 
opposite of functionalism . . . 

By what churchly or architectural author- 
ity does the Forum writer decide that wild 
and different design is an “advance” in ac- 
complishing the function of church (exterior) 
design? The church is a continuing institu- 
tion. Most churches (999 of them) are not 
eager to express in their design aberrations 
of the current fear and confusion and secu- 
larism which characterizes much of our cur- 
rent life... 

ELBert M. Conover 
Director 
The Interdenominational Bureau 
of Architecture 
New York City 
Slips & Changes 
Sir: 

Several errors slipped into your comment 
on the Nation in the issue of Dec. 26; or 
perhaps Mr. Rodell slipped them in... 

Author Fred Rodell is quoted by you as 
saying “I made some changes [in the article] 
but I refused to delete any of my criticisms 
of [Justice Felix] Frankfurter.” The fact is, 
he refused to make any but strictly verbal 
changes. 

You quote Mr. Rodell further as saying: 
“Mr. Field said that Miss Kirchwey’s per- 
sonal relation with Justice Frankfurter is 
such that she cannot afford to publish such 
criticisms of him in her magazine.” Mr. Field 
tells me that he did not say this, nor would 
it be accurate if he had. In the first place, 
the three or four remarks by Rodell which 
we considered unjustified and unfair were 
not all directed at Frankfurter; one at least 
was aimed at Vinson. It is true that Justice 
Frankfurter is an old friend of mine, but it 
is also true that he has been criticized many 
times in the Nation ... What Mr. Rodell 
implies by the word “afford” I cannot easily 
imagine. Does Mr. Rodell perhaps think that 
Justice Frankfurter subsidizes the Nation out 
of his salary as Justice? . 

To have printed Mr. Rodell’s article with- 
out the changes we suggested would have 
seemed to us irresponsible. Certainly it is the 
job of editors to decide when any article 
oversteps the bounds of legitimate criticism 
and becomes slanderous or unjust . . . 

FreDA KirCHWEY 
Editor and Publisher 
The Nation 
New York City 


Faith in Literature 


Sir: 

Three cheers and a rousing hooray! for 
Trme’s Dec. 26 story on Professor Frank C. 
Baxter of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. As my adviser during my student 
days at the university, Dr. Baxter taught me 
to have faith—not only in the lasting quality 
of literature as a cultural influence, but also 
in the very real experience for self-cultivation 


that literature is... 
L. M. Cottrns 
Associate Professor of English 
Fisk University 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Monte Carlo, focal point of the 
French Riviera‘s Continental gayety 





A picturesque passenger vessel of Egypt plies the River Nile at Cairo 


ERE’S one of the most fascinating, colorful and well-balanced itin- 
eraries ever offered —with 26 days in the Mediterranean. 

This is the trip you'll decide upon—if you like the unusual, the rare 
events in travel. In any season, a trip of a lifetime! 

An opportunity to see the smart Riviera . . . glorious Italy . . . 
Egypt's Sphinx and pyramids . . . Lebanon, scene of Biblical history 
..- Greece with her awe-inspiring masterpieces and monuments. 

You call at Marseilles, Naples, Alexandria, Beirut, Piraeus, Leghorn, 
Genoa on this matchless round-trip of the new "4 Aces’. These modern 
air-conditioned liners are the result of years of American Export plan- 
ning to assure your comfort, pleasure and safety at sea. 


All staterooms are convertible for comfortable living, day or night 
—a distinctive American Export feature. Private bathrooms. Tiled 
swimming pools... sundecks . . . superb cuisine. One class only — 
First Class. Every other Tuesday from New York. 


Also large modern American liner LAGUARDIA in monthly service 
direct to Italy, Greece and Israel. 


Your travel agent can aid you—Consult him or 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 





YOUR TRIP OF A LIFETIME=IN 43 DAYS! 


From the days of the ancient Pharaohs 
comes this hand-hewn sphinx 


Photographs by Ivan Dmitri 


Coming this Fall—new 21,000-ton, 25-knot 
“Independence” and “Constitution”, with 
the new "4 Aces” forming the only trans- 
atlantic fleet of completely air-conditioned 
passenger vessels, 


MODERN AMERICAN LIVING AT SEA 





BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * PORTLAND * SEATTLE * VANCOUVER 





GLLSMWO4G/LE 
BUELL 1S 
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Hydra-Matie Drive, at new reduced price, now optional on all Oldsmobile models. 


GLAMOROUS NEW FUTURAMICS 4° BRILLIANT "ROCKET" ENGINES Jf 
NEW WHIRLAWAY HYORA-MATIC DRIVE J 


Your Oldsmobile dealer invites you to meet... 


Oldsmobile’s New Futuramic Fleet! = See the 


Futuramic "98"—Oldsmobile’s glamor star! 

| “Rocket” Engine! New Whirlaway Hydra- 
Matic! Lowest, widest Fisher Body in 
Oldsmobile history! wee See the newly-styled 
Futuramic “88"’—Oldsmobile’s action star! 
“Rocket” performance now even smoother with 
new Whirlaway Hydra-Matic! «@= See the 
Futuramic “76"—Oldsmobile’s value star! 

It’s the lowest-priced Futuramie car! “Big Six” 
Engine! And naturally, Hydra-Matie Drive! 
=» See them all! Take your choice! 


Futuramics! “Rockets!” Hydra-Maties! 





Finest Oldsmobiles ever! 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





QeonTiwws-Reodenr. 


Tre is not in the business of trying 
to “scoop” anybody. That’s for news- 
papers, with their daily and hourly 
deadlines. But Trae does keep on top of 
the news. In the last few weeks Time 
had two solid newsbeats on the most 
important news story in Washington: 
the hammering out of a new U.S. policy 
toward Asia. The New York Herald 
Tribune’s Bert Andrews, one of Wash- 
ington’s best newsmen, called Time's 
Stories “a magnifi- 
cent job of enter- 
prising reporting.” 


The first beat 
was in our Janu- 
ary 2 issue when 
Trme’s editors re- 
ported that 1) the 
Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, making a 
180° turn in their thinking, had decided 
to dispatch a military mission to For- 
mosa, and 2) that President Truman 
had ordered his Cabinet officers to pro- 
duce a clear-cut affirmative Asia policy 
for a meeting of the National Security 
Council the following week, at which he 
would preside. 


Roy Stevens 
SHEPLEY 


Then, in our January 9 issue, the 
editors again scored a beat when they 
told what had happened at this meet- 
ing, including Harry Truman’s thumbs 
down on the J.C.S. proposal for For- 
mosa, and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson’s new program for Asia, point 
by point. 


Time's scoops were due to nothing 
less than old-fashioned, door-bell-ring- 
ing reporting. On the Friday before 
Christmas, Washington Bureau Chief 
James Shepley was asked by the editors 
to investigate a report that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff might have reversed 
their stand on Formosa. 


Shepley called in Robert Sherrod, 
onetime war correspondent (Tarawa; 
On to Westward) who now covers the 
Pentagon Building. Sherrod found out 
that the J.C.S. had met all day the day 
before and that there was considerable 
excitement about the meeting. He also 
saw General Omar Bradley, head of the 
J.C.S. leaving the Pentagon in civilian 
clothes, and learned that Bradley was 
off to attend a meeting with Defense 


Secretary Louis Johnson in Acheson’s 
office at the State Department. 


Shepley promptly dispatched John 
Anspacher, who had recently come to 
Tre from the United Press, to State. 
Anspacher found Secretary Johnson’s 
car and chauffeur outside a basement 
entrance that leads to one of several 
private elevators to Acheson’s office. 
He waited there, talking to the chauf- 
feur, until Johnson emerged. The Sec- 
retary would confirm nothing more 
than that an important meeting had 
taken place. General Bradley left the 
building by another exit. 


Meanwhile, Sherrod, pounding his 
beat, picked up enough information 
to satisfy himself that the J.C.S. had 
done an about-face on Formosa, From 
his own news sources, Shepley found 
out the details of President Truman's 
meeting with the Cabinet and the plans 
for the forthcoming Security Council 
session. 


These three stories dovetailed neatly, 
and National Affairs Writer Louis 
Banks, who had covered the State De- 
partment himself 
as a member of 
Time’s Washing- 
ton staff, put them 
together for the 
early Christmas 
closing. TIME 
would be on the 
newsstands the 
following Thurs- 
day, and the edi- 
tors fully expected to see their story 
appear in the newspapers in the inter- 
val. But it didn’t; only one paper had a 
hint of it, and that not until Thursday. 

Prodded by Washington correspond- 
ents, the White House confirmed the 
fact that President Truman would pre- 
side that day at the Security Council 
meeting. After the meeting, however, 
nobody was able to report what had 
happened there—except Shepley, Sher- 
rod and the Washington staff, who 
rounded the story up in time for the 
January 9 issue. The day that issue hit 
the newsstands, the President and the 
Secretary of State confirmed our story. 





Dmitri Kessel 
SHERROD 


Cordially yours, 


Dia oh aa 











pul, 
One finger aworks all this 


WIRL your Bell telephone dial and a maze 

of apparatus like this goes into action in 
the central office — puts your call through 
quickly, surely, 

Making and installing such complex apparatus 
—as well as producing telephones, cables and 
thousands of other kinds of equipment used 
in your service—is Western Electric’s job as 
manufacturing unit of the Bell System. For 68 
years, we've made good equipment that serves 
long and faithfully—with a minimum of upkeep. 


It makes possible the familiar miracle of clear, 
dependable, low cost telephone service — the 
kind you want and get 

e ee 


e@ As members of the Bell System, Western 
Electric people who make telephone equipment 
work toward the same goal as Bell Laboratories 
scientists who design it and Bell Telephone 
company people who operate it. Our common 
goal is the finest service for you at the lowest 
possible cost. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Answer Is Yes 


Harry Truman has told members of his 
Cabinet not to make any plans to run for 
congressional offices. He wants to keep his 
team together, he told them, because he is 
going to run again for President in 1952. 


With Rancor Toward None 


For the annual speech on the State of 
the Union, the floor of the newly redeco- 
rated House chamber was crowded to 
capacity with Senators and Representa- 
tives. Members of the diplomatic corps 
trooped in, followed by the Cabinet. The 
U.S. public watched through the peering 
lenses of television cameras, listened 
through a row of radio mikes. 

Just after 1 o'clock, the President 
strode down the middle aisle and mounted 
the rostrum. He flipped open his big ring 
notebook and began to read. 

Long Look. He spoke as chief of the 
world’s mightiest nation, and he spoke to 
the nation and to the world. “The state of 
the Union,” he said, “continues to be 
good.” Abroad, “the greatest danger has 
receded,” At home, “we have met and re- 
versed the first significant downturn in 
economic activity since the war.” In his 
flat, Missouri twang, and in simple, home- 
ly terms, the President restated U.S. as- 
pirations for itself and for its friends 
(see box). 

Standing at the mid-century mark, he 
took a long look ahead to the year 2000 
and presented a heady vision of sustained 
U.S. prosperity. Said the President: “If 
our productive power continues to in- 
crease at the same rate as it has increased 
for the past 50 years, our total national 
production 50 years from now will be 
nearly four times as much as it is today. 
Allowing for the expected growth in popu- 
lation, this would mean that the real in- 
come of the average family in the year 
2000 A.D. would be about three times 
what it is today.” That would mean an 
average family income of $12,450 a year, 
a national output of slightly more than a 
trillion dollars ($1,000 billion). 

Like a good Fourth of July speech, the 
President’s message spoke of the founding 
fathers; unlike many modern state docu- 
ments, it spoke simply and unaffectedly 
of religious faith. More than any State of 
the Union address in recent years, the 
speech matched the occasion in tone and 
content. In 1948 Truman had defiantly 
demanded an anti-inflation program from 
a hostile Congress. In 1949 he was still 


crowing over the defeat of the “privi- 
leged few.” This year Truman spoke con- 
fidently of pride in U.S. achievement, and 
with rancor toward none. 

Partisan Packages. Midway in the 
speech, some of the brass nickels of parti- 
sanship did get mixed in with the golden 
vision. The prosperous millennium can be 
achieved, said Truman, “only if we follow 
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the right policies’—i.e., the Fair Deal, in- 
cluding such disputed measures as repeal 
of Taft-Hartley, the Brannan plan, aid to 
education, and health insurance. 

Here the listening Congress realized 
that it was back on familiar ground. And 
when Truman added “at present, largely 
because of the ill-considered tax reduc- 
tion of the Soth Congress, the Govern- 
ment is not receiving enough revenue to 
meet its necessary expenditures,” a boom- 
ing guffaw came from deep in the Repub- 
lican ranks on Truman's left. 

Harry Truman stopped and laughed 
himself. Democrats cheered and clapped. 
In the uproar, Russian Ambassador Alex- 
ander Panyushkin glanced around in be- 
wilderment, then stared perplexedly at the 
President, who was waggling a finger at 
the Republicans. Good-natured as it was, 
it was still a hooting of the President. 

When Harry Truman finished, Con- 
gressmen gave him a long standing ova- 


tion. But Republicans were plaintively 
aware that Truman had staked a claim to 
the concept that Republicans had long 
considered their special political property: 
the American dream of expansion and 
prosperity. Columnist Walter Lippmann 
diagnosed their bafflement: “Truman’s 
technique is never to deal with problems, 
but only with the excellent results that 
would be achieved if the problems had 
been solved . . . leaving the critic no tar- 
get to shoot at, no antagonist to get hold 
of, only the thin air to thrash around in. 
No wonder so many Republican politi- 
cians exhibit the symptoms of being on 
the verge of a nervous breakdown.” 

But many a U.S. citizen would remem- 
ber Harry Truman’s vision of 2000 A.D. 
longer than the angry arguments about 
how to attain it. And it was possible that 
the vision, in the long run, was most 
worth remembering. 


The Expanding Economy 

It was good New Deal doctrine, back in 
the early ’z3os, that the U.S. industrial 
plant was built or overbuilt, that the last 
frontier had been reached, and that the 
nation had better resign itself to doing the 
best it could in a “mature economy.” In 
1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt defined the 
problem as “administering resources and 
plants already in hand.” All this was for- 
mally reversed last week by Harry Truman. 

Warm Words, In his annual economic 
report to Congress, following his State of 
the Union message, Harry Truman drew 
his blueprint for the “expanding economy.” 
The report conjured up a picture of Gov- 
ernment and business walking arm and 
arm into the sunrise of a new day. Never 
again had businessmen expected to hear 
from a Democratic President such warm 
words of appreciation and comradeship. 

In the new economy, “the benefits must 
extend to all groups. There is no room for 
the feeling that one group can prosper only 
at the expense of another.” 

Narrowing his sights from the year 
2000 to 1954, Truman foresaw an annual 
output of more than $300 billion (last 
year’s output was $259 billion), and the 
gain in national income would average 
nearly $1,000 per family, provide 64 mil- 
lion jobs and “go far toward our goal of 
the complete elimination of poverty.” 

But business must be bold, said Mr. 
Truman. The one major cause for alarm 
was an 18% decline in 1949 in domestic 
business investment. Said he: “There is no 
need for this decline to continue. There 
are immense opportunities for business in- 
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vestment. . . The enterprise and imagina- 
tion of private businessmen will be a, 
crucial factor in achieving the upward 
growth.” To provide encouragement, Tru- 
man planned to recommend changes in 
tax laws which would “stimulate business 
activity and yield a moderate amount of 
additional revenue.” He was also studying 
“new devices for encouraging private fi- 
nancial institutions to furnish equity capi- 
tal to small and medium-sized concerns.” 

Full Partner. Such “effective team- 
work” is essential to the new-fashioned 
economy, he said. Harry Truman sees the 
Government as a full, active partner, de- 
veloping resources, spending on education, 
health and social security. “If we cut these 
programs below the requirements of an 
expanding economy, we should be weaken- 
ing some of the most important factors 
which promote that expansion.” 

Prices, the President declared, “now 
seem at or near a stable level consistent 
with continued expansion of business ac- 
tivity.” (His economic advisers, however, 
insisted that the recent rise in steel prices 
was unjustified.) In the expanding econ- 
omy, the advisers explained, increased pro- 
ductivity should, in general, be passed on 
to workers in increased wages, rather than 
to consumers by cutting prices. 

More Tax Money Too. The concept 
of the expanding U.S. economy was sound 
economic doctrine. But Harry Truman also 
used it for political advantage. By proph- 
esying ever-higher national output, the 
President was also prophesying ever-higher 
federal revenues to balance the budget 
and pay for the Fair Deal’s expanding wel- 
fare programs. It was one thing to hope for 
higher revenues; it was another to depend 
wholly on it, while the Government jeop- 
ardized the prospect by spending, year 
after year, beyond its means (see below). 
The President’s economic advisers esti- 
mated that the Fair Deal’s social security 
and health programs would be costing $25 
billion yearly by 1975. But by then, they 
said soothingly, the national output would 
be $s00 to $600 billion, more than enough 
to take care of it. 


Too Little Too Much? 


What will Harry Truman’s program 
cost? The President answered the question 
this week as well as he could, in a 64-Ib. 
book as big as a Manhattan telephone 
directory, entitled The Budget. 

For all its weight and formidable tables 
The Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report commended the President for pre- 
senting a budget which had “order and 
clarity.” It was prefaced by a cheerful 
message from Mr. Truman himself. 

The soundness of a fiscal program, said 
the President, depends primarily on 
whether it provides security for the na- 
tion and social progress for the people. A 
program which sacrifices these things 
merely to be in balance is “irresponsible 
and shortsighted.” His budget, which 
called for total expenditures of $42.4 bil- 
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THE CHALLENGE TO US 


From President Truman’s State of 
the Union speech: 

“Today, by the grace of God, we 
stand a free and prosperous nation with 
greater possibilities for the future than 
any people have ever had before in the 
history of the world. . . 

“Our aim for a peaceful, democratic 
world of free peoples will be achieved 
in the long run, not by force of arms, 
but by an appeal to the minds and 
hearts of men. . . 

“In the world today, we are con- 
fronted with the danger that the rising 
demand of people everywhere for free- 
dom and the better life may be cor- 
rupted and betrayed by the false prom- 
ises of Communism. In its ruthless 
struggle for power, Communism seizes 
upon our imperfections, and takes ad- 
vantage of the delays and setbacks 
which the democratic nations experi- 
ence in their effort to secure a better 
life for their citizens. 

“This challenge to us is more than a 
military challenge. It is a challenge 
to the honesty of our profession of 
the democratic faith; it is a challenge 
to the efficiency and stability of our 
economic system; it is a challenge 
to our willingness to work with other 
peoples for world peace and world 
prosperity. For my part, I welcome 
the challenge... 

“As we move forward into the sec- 
ond half of the Twentieth Century, we 
must always bear in mind the central 
purpose of our national life. We do not 
seek material prosperity for ourselves 
because we love luxury; we do not aid 
other nations because we wish to in- 
crease our power. We have not devised 
programs for the security and well- 
being of our people because we are 
afraid or unwilling to take risks. This 
is not the meaning of our past history 
or our present course. 

“We work for a better life for all, so 
that all men may put to good use the 
great gifts with which they have been 
endowed by their Creator. We seek to 
establish those material conditions of 
life in which, without exception, men 
may live in dignity, perform useful 
work, serve their communities, and 
worship God as they see fit. 

“These may seem simple goals, but 
they are not little ones. They are worth 
a great deal more than all the empires 
and conquests of history. They are not 
to be achieved by military aggression 
or political fanaticism, They are to be 
achieved by humbler means—by hard 
work, by a spirit of self-restraint in our 
dealings with one another, and by a 
deep devotion to the principles of jus- 
tice and equality.” 





lion in fiscal 1951 against an estimated in- 
come of only $37.3 billion, will put the 
U.S. another $5.1 billion in the red.* 

The fact that the 1951 deficit would 
have to be laid on top of a 1950 deficit 
($5.5 billion) and on top of a 1949 deficit 
($1.8 billion) and that the nation would 
be confronted with a total national debt 
in 1952 of $263.8 billion seemed to worry 
the President hardly at all. Balancing a 
budget is a long-term project, he said. He 
seemed convinced that a reduction in the 
costs of foreign aid, the veterans’ pro- 
grams, farm-price supports and home 
mortgage purchases, along with an increase 
in postal rates (which he was recommend- 
ing), a revision in taxes, plus an expand- 
ing economy (see above), would bring in- 
come and outgo back into balance “in the 
next few years.” 

Wars, Hot & Cold. The 1,401 pages 
covered everything from the $150,000 sal- 
ary and allowance for the President to 
$1,100 for a new car for the Washington 
zoo. Dominating everything else was the 
inordinate cost of war, past & present, hot 
& cold: $30 billion. 

Figured in the cost were $6.1 billion for 
veterans and their care, $5.6 billion inter- 
est on a debt largely incurred in wars; 
$4.7 billion for aid to allies. But the big- 
gest single item in the war bill was $13.5 
billion for national defense. With that 
vast sum, boosted $400 million above last 
year’s expenditures, Mr. Truman proposed 
to finance the biggest defense establish- 
ment since demobilization after World 
War II: 1,507,000 regular fighting men 
and 979,000 reserves; ten Army divisions 
and 48 antiaircraft battalions; 238 Navy 
combat ships and 414 other vessels; 48 
Air Force groups and 13 separate squad- 
rons operating 8,800 planes. With $2.1 
billion, he would procure 2,300 new planes 
for all services. 

How Necessary? The other items in his 
budget, totalling $12.5 billion, were for 
actually running the government (a con- 
servative $1.3 billion), and for federal 
contributions which he deemed “neces- 
sary” to the country’s continued well- 
being: appropriations for aviation, high- 
ways, flood control, navigation, reclama- 
tion, power, housing, rural electrification, 
social welfare, health and security. These 
were the items economy-minded Congress- 
men would pounce most quickly upon. 

Harry Truman didn’t stop there: he un- 
eolled some new ideas for spending money: 
a housing program for the “middle-in- 
come” group, for which he proposed a $50 
million appropriation; $320 million aid to 
education, including the beginning of a 
program of “community colleges” for 
everyone and a scholarship program for 
which he proposed $1,000,000 as a modest 
starter. 

In fact, on current domestic programs, 
the President was proposing an increase of 
about $1 billion from last year—chiefly 


% For another proposal, see Business. 
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for more social welfare. Did all of this 
look like too much in view of the imbal- 
ance of funds and the ponderous costs of 
defense? If the President was worried 
about anything it was “not whether we 
are doing too much but whether the budg- 
etary requirements [for defense] have 
constrained us to undertake too little to- 
ward. . . the realization of our country’s 
great potential development.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
‘Leaks & Gossip 


As soon as the newsmen were all gath- 
ered in his big oval office, Harry Truman 
cleared his throat and began reading a 
prepared statement. “The United States,” 
he said, “has no desire to obtain special 
rights or privileges or to establish military 
bases on Formosa at this time* . . . [it] 
will not pursue a course which will lead to 
involvement in the civil conflict in China 


%* Later, when reporters got a look at the first 
mimeographed texts of the statement, they found 
no mention of the words “at this time.” The 
President added them as an-afterthought, the 
Secretary of State explained, to give the U.S. 
free rein to take bases where needed “in the 
unlikely and unhappy event” of war. 
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[and] will not provide military aid or 
advice to Chinese forces on Formosa.” 
But, concluded the President, the U.S. 
will “continue the present ECA program 
of economic assistance,” of which $100 
million is yet unspent. 

When the President had finished, he said 
he would answer no questions about For- 
mosa: reporters would have to get the 
answers from the Secretary of State. This 
hot potato Dean Acheson caught with 
obvious distaste, although it was he who 
had first put it in the fire. It was Acheson 
who persuaded Harry Truman to overrule 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on their decision 
to send military advisers to Formosa 
(True, Jan. 9). 

Counter-Leaks. The Secretary neglected 
his usual polite greeting when he faced the 
press, bluntly began: “I am having this 
conference . . . at the request and at the 
direction of the President.” The precipi- 
tate performance on the Formosa ques- 
tion, as he explained it, had been neces- 
sary because “this subject has become one 
of the foremost subjects of discussion 
throughout the country . . . We have had 
leak and counter-leak, gossip and counter- 
gossip. . . and therefore it was the Presi- 
dent’s desire to clarify the situation.” 

Actually not leak and gossip, but the 
hard core of fact and opposition behind 
them had become intolerably embarras- 
sing for the Administration. The facts: 
1) the Joint Chiefs had decided, only to 
be reversed, that the U.S. should help deny 
Formosa to the Communists by methods 
successfully used in Greece; 2) Britain’s 
decision to recognize the Chinese Commu- 
nists (see INTERNATIONAL) appeared to 
have put the U.S.-British alignment askew; 
3) a Tokyo dispatch reported that the 
State Department had blithely advised its 
staff by memo—on Dec. 23, before the 
President had made his own decision—to 
play down the strategic importance of For- 
mosa and anticipate its fall. 

Republican Barrage. The open opposi- 
tion to the Administration’s decision came 
largely from Republicans. Ex-President 
Herbert Hoover, who had presided over 
a stern nonrecognition doctrine when Ja- 
pan seized Manchuria in 1931, declared 
that the U.S. should certainly support the 
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Chinese Nationalists and, if necessary, 
provide naval protection for Formosa. He 
was seconded on naval support by Ohio’s 
Senator Taft, who last September had 
voted against the blanket Military As- 
sistance Program for Europe and parts 
of Asia. 

In Congress old Tom Connally, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, tried loyally to answer a five-hour 
Republican barrage, but in doing it, he 
was forced to double back on his own 
statement of seven days before that it 
would be “wise” to defend Formosa. Re- 
publican Floor Leader Kenneth Wherry, 
the party’s on-tap isolationist spokesman, 
said that Britain’s recognition of Red 
Peking afforded “even more compelling 
reasons for cutting this [ECA] spending 
to support British socialism.” 

California’s Senator Bill Knowland, just 
back from a visit to China’s retreating 
Nationalist armies, warned: “Munich cer- 
tainly should have taught us that appease- 
ment of aggression, then as now, is but sur- 
render on the installment plan.” To this 
ailing Arthur Vandenberg added a re- 
strained, nonpartisan postscript. “The For- 
mosan question is presently clarified,” he 
said, “but it is not settled .. .” 
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With the Tenacity of Life 


There was one voice, sadder in its tone 
and firmer in its faith than all the others, 
which spoke out on Formosa this week 
in the eloquence of personal tragedy. 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, wife of the 
beleaguered leader of anti-Communist 
China, sat before a microphone in her 
brother-in-law’s New York home to say 
her farewell to the U.S. before leaving to 
rejoin her husband on Formosa. Said she: 

“With or without help we shall fight. 
We are not defeated . . . Unremittingly 
and with the tenacity of life, we shall 
fight and bleed the enemy. Everywhere in 
China’s mainland our guerrillas will keep 
kindled the torch of liberty ... 

“It is possible that we shall give every 
appearance of failure. It is possible that 
those who take a short view of life and no 
view at all of moral principles will write 
China off as a failure. Let no one be de- 
ceived. Ours is the cause of freedom. 
China's struggle now is the initial phase of 
a gigantic conflict between good and evil, 
between liberty and communism . . . 

“Already the moral weaklings are for- 
saking us. It is with heavy heart that I 
note that a former ally, Britain, which 
sacrificed millions of lives on the altar of 
freedom, has now been taken by its lead- 
ers into the wilderness of political in- 
trigue. Britain has bartered the soul of a 
nation for a few pieces of silver. I say ‘for 
shame’ to Britain. One day these pieces 
of silver will bear interest in British blood, 
sweat and tears on the battleground of 
freedom. For that which is morally wrong 
can never be politically right... 

“T can ask the American people for 
nothing more ... At such a time no 
pleading can be-with dignity. It is either 
in your hearts to love us or your hearts 
have been turned from us. It is either in 
your mind and your will to aid China in 
her struggle for liberty, or you have 
abandoned liberty.” 


Rugged Individualist 

The confusion of policy and reality in 
China gave the State Department another 
embarrassing problem this week. A fiery 
Danish-American named Hans Isbrandt- 
sen, the ruggedest individual among U.S. 
shipowners, sent his American freighter, 
Flying Arrow, through the Nationalist 
blockade to deliver his cargo to the Chi- 
nese Communists. Two Nationalist de- 
stroyer escorts opened up on it and rifled 
30 to 4o shells into the ship without hurt- 
ing anyone (after missing with the first 
38 shots). Then the Nationalist warships 
hovered by the crippled freighter. 

Owner Isbrandtsen, learning that his 
ship was unseaworthy, wired President 
Truman and Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson, loudly demanding the help of the 
U.S. Navy. His argument: since the U.S, 
refuses to recognize the legality of the 
Nationalist blockade, it should defend any 
U.S.-flag skipper who tries to run it. 
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SEQUELS 
Echoes of 1949 


Four men who made Washington head- 
lines in 1949 turned up again in the news: 
@ Vice Admiral Gerald F. Bogan, whose 
angry, confidential letter about low morale 
in the Navy set off the armed services’ row 
over unification, decided to retire (at 55 
rather than accept a transfer from com- 
mand of the First Task Fleet in the Pacific 
to a shore job as commander of Fleet Air 
at Jacksonville, Fla., a rear admiral’s 
billet. 

@ New Dealer Leland D. Olds, over- 
whelmingly rejected by the Senate as too 
radical for a third term on the Federal 
Power Commission, went back on the 





Associoted Press 
MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
“With or without help...” 


Government payroll in a job that requires 
no Senate approval: President Truman 
appointed him as a member of a new 
temporary federal Water Resources Policy 
Commission. 

@ John Maragon, the wily Washington 
five-percenter, an ex-Kansas City boot- 
black who traded on gall and his friendship 
with Presidential Aide Harry Vaughan, 
was indicted for perjury by a Washington 
grand jury on charges of lying to a Senate 
subcommittee last July when he said he 
had never done business with the govern- 
ment for commissions. 

@ Captain Erick Rios Bridoux, Bolivian 
airman, was accused by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration of flying in a “‘care- 
less and reckless manner” and blamed for 
the Nov. 1 air collision which killed 55 
passengers of an Eastern Air Lines DC-4 
at Washington National Airport, The CAA, 
however, has no power to fix final re- 
sponsibility; that is the job of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 
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The Making of a Maverick 


(See Cover) 

In Maine a half-century ago, the Me- 
morial Day Parade that formed under the 
late-blooming apple blossoms was always 
a Republican parade. The veterans of the 
Grand Army of the Republic were getting 
along in years and every so often one of 
them would step out of ranks with a jug 
and come back a little red in the cheeks. 
A down-Easter who was to travel a long 
way from home remembered later how it 
was ,;when he was a small boy. 

“There were a few kics in our town who 
were known to be members of Democratic 
families. We were always allowed to 
march too, but they put us at the end of 
the line, so as not to contaminate the rest 
of them. Gradually we realized that we 
were always put at the end of the line 
and we got sort of sore about it.” 

The little boy was Paul Howard Doug- 
las, who grew up to be a college professor, 
a famous economist, and a combat vet- 
eran himself. But he never got over being 
sort of sore at injustice, wherever he 
found it. He was from the beginning a 
rebel, a reformer, a crusader for the boys 
at the end of the line. The people of Chi- 
cago made him an alderman; in 1948 the 
voters of Illinois sent him to the U.S. 
Senate. 

As the 81st Congress came back to its 
work last week, he slouched through the 
halls of the Capitol, a rumpled, craggy 
mountain of a man, smoking incessantly, 
dropping the ashes often as not on his 
shabby blue suit—the most promising, 
most controversial freshman the Senate 
had seen in years. 

A Forgotten Breed. The Truman Ad- 
ministration was still not sure whether 
Freshman Douglas was to be its foremost 
prophet or its subtlest enemy. He had 
fought for most of its program with a 
scholarly mastery of facts and a cool, ar- 
ticulate logic that had hopeful Democrats 
proclaiming him the Fair Deal’s answer to 
Republican Robert Taft. But he had 
fought Fair Deal waste and extravagance 
as hard as any Republican. 

He was no man to fit easily into any 
pigeonhole; if there was one, it had long 
gone unused. On the basis of the record so 
far, Douglas seemed to be the nearest vis- 
ible approach to an almost forgotten breed 
of American maverick—the old freewheel- 
ing Republican independent like Idaho’s 
William E. Borah or Nebraska’s doughty 
Liberal, George W. Norris. 

When he first stood in the empty quiet 
of his new Senate office a year ago, Doug- 
las confided to his secretary: “All I want 
is to be a damn good Senator.” Since then 
he has modified that ambition somewhat. 
“All I want is to be half as good a Senator 
as old George Norris.” At 57, he was off to 
a good start. 

His father was a traveling salesman; 
his mother died when he was only four. 
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Brought up by step-parents on a Maine 
farm near Newport, he gathered maple 
sap, milked cows. Milking was valuable 
training for a handshaking politician, 
Douglas says: “The hand movement is 
about the same.” 

He worked his way through Bowdoin 
College, played center, more doggedly 
than skillfully, on the football team, and 
graduated with a Phi Beta Kappa key. An 
old classmate, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner Sumner Pike, remembers him as a 
tall, gangling rebel even then: “I was 
rather to the right of William Howard 
Taft, who was then President, and he was 
rather to the left of Eugene V. Debs, who 
was tried for something about once every 
four years. Douglas was a radical campus 
leader in almost everything. If he could 
find a minority, he would go with it.” 

Tidy Concept. The campus radical be- 
came a radical young instructor in eco- 
nomics; he went from two years of study 
at Columbia and another at Harvard to 
teaching jobs at the University of Illinois, 
Reed College in Portland, Ore., the Uni- 
versity of Washington, finally at 28 moved 
on to the University of Chicago. “Paul’s 
head was working all the time,” a friend 
of those days remembers, “and so was his 
conscience.” 

By then the undergraduate’s vague, rad- 
ical dreams had hardened into a tidy—too 
tidy—concept of a perfect economic or- 
der. It was a sort of classroom socialism 
that Douglas developed: an equitable sys- 
tem of distribution, a wage scale tied to 
living costs, government moving in on 
business when it grew too large. He be- 
came a brilliant teacher, and a popular one. 

Age of Innocence. Those were the 
bright, innocent days when it seemed that 
the U.S. could never again be anything 
but rich and secure, and prosperity seemed 
like an ever-rising escalator, leading 
straight to heaven. Douglas was too con- 
scientious a rebel to go along. He began 
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spreading his developing socialistic gospel 
before civic groups, before voters’ organi- 
zations, before any who would listen. He 
wrote his convictions into a long series of 
weighty tomes with such titles as The 
Theory of Wages, The Problem of Un- 
employment, Wages and the Family. 
The U.S. was beginning to hear about 
Paul Douglas. Along with an unknown 
“caseless” Chicago lawyer named Harold 
Ickes, he launched the first protest cam- 
paign against the shabby stock manipula- 
tions of Utilitycoon Samuel Insull. Gov- 
ernor Franklin Roosevelt borrowed Doug- 
las to work on New York State unemploy- 
ment problems; so did Pennsylvania's Gov- 
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ernor Gifford Pinchot. Douglas drafted 
old-age pension and unemployment-insur- 
ance laws for Illinois, worked out the 
State utilities regulation act. He was a 
chairman of the board of arbiters for the 
newspaper industry, made such even- 
handed rulings that only two of his 40 
decisions were ever challenged. He ap- 
peared before congressional committees on 
social security, relief and labor legislation. 

Douglas might well have gone on to be- 
come one of the visionary young dreamers 
of the New Deal brain trust. But he was 
no more willing to accept the neatly con- 
trived panaceas of the early New Deal 
than the heady optimism of the ’20s. He 
still had some thinking to do. And in a 
book calling for a new socialistic party he 
had already declared himself a maverick 
with a sentence that none of his political 
enemies has ever let him forget: “There 
is indeed no logical place in American life 
for the Democratic Party.” 

Time to Change. Independent Douglas 
was dogmatic about another party too: 
his proposed alliance of farmers, workers 
and consumers should have no truck with 
the Communists. In 1935, he and _ his 
wife went abroad, stood in the Palazzo 
Venezia the day Mussolini sent Italy into 
the Ethiopian war. Douglas, who had be- 
come a Quaker in 1920, turned away from 
pacifism then & there. He heard and ap- 
proved Franklin Roosevelt's warnings 
against dictators. And he discovered that 
Roosevelt had cribbed a lot of the So- 
cialists’ ideas. He decided there was indeed 
a logical place in American life for the 
Democrats. 

About that time a group of university 
friends asked him to run‘ for city alderman 
from the town & gown Fifth Ward. To 
Douglas’ stunned surprise, Boss Ed Kelly 
himself offered the amateur the regular 
Democratic nomination. 

Douglas made it clear that he intended 
to run with no strings attached. That was 
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all right with Ed. “We need an anchor 
man on the council,” he explained, “some- 
one who can inject some thought into it.” 
What he really needed was someone who 
could win the labor, Negro and university~ 
votes of the Fifth Ward, and pile up a big 
majority for Kelly for mayor as well. 
Douglas and the machine rode in to- 
gether and old Ed lived up to his bargain. 
Says Douglas: “Ed Kelly gave me his 
word and he kept it. I was a free agent.” 
49 to |. His fellow aldermen weren’t so 
understanding of the “professor.” From 
the start, Douglas was a gadfly, a wind- 
mill-tilter, a nagging conscience and a 
sponsor of lost causes. He banged away 
at the corrupt school system, at exces- 
sive transit fares, at the enormous city 
budget. He published an audit of his 
city salary showing that he netted only 





people for many years. Some of these 
aldermen haven’t gone through the fifth 
grade. But they’re the smartest bunch of 
bastards I ever saw grouped together.” 
On Chicago’s rough & tumble council— 
the kind of place where, as Hegel said, 
ideas take on hands and feet—Douglas 
the reformer rid himself of a lot of liberal 
shibboleths and learned to take on the 
enemy. He had one more lesson to learn. 
He entered the Democratic primary for 
U.S. Senator, and tried to buck the Kelly- 
Nash machine. He did so well downstate 
that he actually held a slim majority 
going into Chicago’s Cook County. There 
the machine votes rolled out and crushed 
him. : 
"Some of Them Words.” That was in 
wartime 1942. The next day Alderman 
Douglas, the man who had been rejected 
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$16.72 for the year after paying the ex- 
penses of office. The boys resented the 
implication that only a grafter could make 
ends meet, 

Douglas never got very far. The boys 
laughed at him or ignored him—and voted 
him down. “At first,” says Douglas, “it 
was usually 49 to 1. I was the one. Then 
John Boyle—he’s state’s attorney now— 
came over and it was 48 to 2.” 

But Douglas kept at it. One day he 
turned up with a basketful of plastic edi- 
bles to make a compelling demonstration 
of just how little a relief family was get- 
ting. While he was addressing his col- 
leagues, they stole the exhibit, sawed the 
pork chops in half, used the basket as a 
portable men’s room. They bedeviled his 
witnesses, dug up old ordinances to con- 
found him. Douglas confessed to friends: 
“T have three degrees. I have been asso- 
ciated with intelligent and intellectual 
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by the Army for poor eyesight in World 
War I, enlisted as a 50-year-old private in 
the Marines. He had pulled enough wires 
with Navy Secretary Frank Knox to get a 
whole satchelful of waivers. He set off for 
boot camp at Parris Island. 

Before he left, he dropped by the coun- 
cil to say goodbye to the boys. Most of 
them had come to have a grudging respect 
for the professor—when he had stumped 
for the regular ticket in 1940, they used to 
shout “Give us some of them words, Paul.” 
But there were a few hecklers left. Old 
Ed Kelly, who was so fascinated by Doug- 
las’ oratory that he left standing orders to 
be notified whenever Douglas took the 
floor, promptly shut the hecklers up. Said 
Ed: “Any man who is willing to go and 
fight for his country at Paul Douglas’ age 
can talk as long as he wants to.” 

The next day Private Douglas was in a 
boot platoon. He refused to accept a com- 


mission until he found he was too old for 
overseas service without one. Then he 
pinned on a set of captain’s bars and 
joined the I Marine Amphibious Corps at 
Noumea. 

The Old Buzzard. It was a desk job 
and Douglas stood it as long as he could. 
But he kept pestering the brass for a 
chance to get into the fighting. His chance 
came when the rst Division charged ashore 
at Peleliu. On the second savage day, the 
adjutant of the 5th Marines was wounded; 
back to the ships went the message: “If 
that old white-haired buzzard wants to get 
in some fighting, let him come ashore.” 
Douglas stayed with the sth through some 
of the bloodiest days of the Pacific cam- 
paign, won a Bronze Star for carrying am- 
munition to the front lines under fire and 
was nicked by a piece of shrapnel for his 
first Purple Heart. 

He won another as a volunteer rifleman 
in an infantry platoon, assaulting the 
Naha-Shuri line on Okinawa. The platoon 
was advancing into heavy machine-gun 
fire and sniper fire when one burst stitched 
down his left arm from elbow to wrist and 
severed the main nerve. One month later 
he was admitted to the naval hospital at 
Bethesda, Md. for a 13-month stay. 

In 1946, Lieut. Colonel Paul Douglas 
was retired from active duty with a crip- 
pled arm that he will never fully use again 
and only the fondest recollections of the 
marines: “They don’t hold it against you 
too much if you have made your living in 
intellectual pursuits. The Marine Corps 
loves eccentrics and I guess they thought 
I was something of a nut. So they gave me 
my chance.” 

The Empty Chair. While he was at war 
his wife had gotten into politics. A one- 
time actress, a daughter of famed Sculptor 
Lorado Taft,* Emily Taft Douglas had 
taken the stump against the Republicans’ 
rabidly isolationist Representative-at- 
large, Stephen A. Day, had concentrated 
on one issue—internationalism—and beat- 
en him. 

But in the Republican upsurge of 1946, 
Congresswoman Douglas herself was beat- 
en. Douglas made up his mind to go after 
the governorship, an idea that struck hor- 
ror into the ranks of the regulars. They 
had seen enough of Douglas’ drawing 
power even in the 1942 campaign to know 
that he would be a strong candidate and 
they desperately needed one. But the 
thought of state patronage in the hands of 
a man who didn’t appreciate the delicate 
and desperate needs of party men sent 
chills up every right-thinking wardheeler’s 
spine. After weeks of haggling indecision, 
Cook County Boss Jake Arvey reached a 
compromise: ex-Diplomat Adlai Steven- 
son, who wanted to run for the Senate, 
was persuaded to stand for governor; 
Douglas, who wanted to be governor, was 
run for Senator. 

Douglas’ chances looked as hopeless as 


* A distant cousin of Ohio’s Senator Tait. 
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Harry Truman’s; Douglas himself had 
fought for Eisenhower instead of Truman 
before Philadelphia, convinced at the time 
that the President was “inept.” But in the 
spring of 1948, Douglas hitched a loud- 
speaker to a jeep station wagon and start- 
ed out across the state. Talking wherever 
a crowd would gather, beginning at factory 
gates at 7 a.m., stopping at every gas sta- 
tion and crossroads café, winding up again 
at another factory for the midnight shift, 
he covered 40,000 miles, made more than 
1,100 speeches in six months. 

He stumped for new housing, for repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley law, for more social 
security, for the Marshall Plan, for civil 
rights. When Republican Senator C. Way 
land (“Curly”) Brooks refused to debate 
the issues with him, in the fashion of the 
old Lincoln-Douglas debates,* he set up 
an empty chair and debated with that. 
The voters liked what they saw: a big, 
6 ft. 24 in., 235-pounder with simplicity 
and integrity sticking out all over him, a 
scholar who looked equally at home in 
the coal fields of Little Egypt and the 
tenements of South Chicago. “That guy’s 
no politician,” said one steelworker. “He 
doesn’t try to con you.” 

On election day, Stevenson was an easy 
winner, Harry Truman carried the state 
by 33,600, and Senator-elect Paul Douglas 
piled up a majority of 407,000. 

The Lonely Way. Among such militant 
and undeviating Fair Dealers as the Hubert 
Humphreys, the Matt Neelys and the 
Claude Peppers, Paul Douglas walks a 
lonely way. Unlike them he is no predict- 
able doctrinaire. He is a liberal who has 
learned a healthy skepticism of the liberal 
clichés, a deeply emotional man who has 
taught his heart to listen to his head, a 
crusader who has learned when to fight 
and when to compromise. Two of the Sen- 
ators he most respects are Republicans: 
New Hampshire's able and liberal Charles 
Tobey, and Ohio’s conservative Robert 
Taft, whom Douglas regards as a Bourbon, 
but also as a man of honesty and intellect. 

It surprised no one to find crusading 
Paul Douglas leading the attack on the 
Dixiecrats’ filibuster over civil rights. But 
his choices have often been harder than 
that, as when John Bricker slyly added an 
anti-segregation amendment to the hous- 
ing bill. Torn between two causes he be- 
lieves in, Douglas characteristically chose 
the immediate issue of housing and blasted 
the amendment for what it was: an at- 
tempt to kill the bill by rousing the 
Southerners against it, 

Such unconventional liberalism has 
brought Douglas into conflict with the 
Administration more than once. He is 
against Harry Truman’s compulsory health- 
insurance bill because it tries to do too 
much too soon. (He proposed instead a 





* Douglas is no kin to Mlinois’ “Little Giant,” 
or to such contemporary Douglases as Justice 
William O., Ambassador Lewis, Cinemactors 
Melvyn, Paul or Kirk. 
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part-payment insurance plan, to cover 
only “catastrophic sicknesses.”) Opposed 
as he is to the Taft-Hartley law, he re- 
fused to accept the Administration’s sub- 
stitute without some amendments. Says 
Douglas: “I believe that it is a perversion 
of liberalism to say that you must be for 
labor, right or wrong.”’ When the Repub- 
licans proposed to cut the budget 5% 
across the board, Douglas broke with the 
Fair Dealers again and voted for the cut. 
Said he: “This is not a matter of liberal- 
ism v. conservatism. To be liberal one 
does not have to be a wastrel.” 
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Before the 1949 session ended, Econ- 
omizer Douglas had even attacked the most 
sacred congressional prerogative of all. 
Brandishing a huge spyglass and lugging 
an atlas with him, Douglas walked onto 
the Senate floor, urged his colleagues to 
re-examine critically the projects they had 
written into the pork-ridden rivers & har- 
bors bill. The Senators were more genteel 
about it than the boys in the old Chicago 
city council; but their votes were about 
the same. 

Douglas is not too discouraged by such 
setbacks. He has learned, as George Norris 
learned too late in life, that it is easier by 
far to be a lone liberal when the con- 
servatives are in power than it is to try to 
keep an independent mind when all the 
machinery of power, propaganda and pa- 
tronage is in the hands of a party that 
also wears a liberal label. Paul Howard 
Douglas considers himself “go percent” 
a Fair Dealer. But the little boy who be- 
gan at the end of the line still finds it 
hard to keep in step. 


THE ATOM 
The Choice 


Without public debate, indeed with al- 
most no public awareness of the problem, 
a big and awesome decision, once post- 
poned, was soon to be made. 

U.S. scientists believed that they could 
manufacture a hydrogen bomb, an atomic 
bomb summoning up the same sort of 
fierce energy that gives the sun its heat. 
All that was needed was a way of forcing 
performance of a well-known scientific 
fact: if hydrogen atoms are converted into 
helium atoms, massive amounts of energy 
are released. The H-bomb could be at least 
1,000 times as powerful as the atomic 
bombs dropped on Japan, might well use 
the present A-bombs as mere matches to 
start the hydrogen on its way. It would, 
said the theorists, be capable of devastat- 
ing perhaps 100 square miles with one blast. 

The principle had been studied for years 
before the scientists bumped into the 
method of uranium fission. After the war 
the President had vetoed allout effort on 
an H-bomb because it was not worth the 
regimentation of the economy and enor- 
mous expense. But the Russian atomic 
explosion had drastically clipped the 
atomic lead upon which a great deal of 
U.S. security and strategy was based. A 
group of top scientists went to work on a 
new analysis. Their report: granted a huge 
concentration of effart, a guarantee of 
ironclad priorities and some two to four 
billion dollars, they could, in from two to 
four years, build the necessary tools for 
making the H-bomb with a fair chance 
of success. 

The proponents argued that an H-bomb 
would cover an area ten times the size of 
today’s atomic bombs, and would demand 
far less pinpoint accuracy. If the U.S. 
didn’t build it, they said, the Russians 
probably would. The opponents said there 
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were better ways of spending the money: 
for example, perfection of methods of de- 
livering the bombs the U.S. already has. 
They also pointed to promising progress 
on counter-weapons, arguing that such a 
Staggeringly expensive explosive might 
never have a chance for delivery. 

Last week the problem lay on the desk 
of the President of the U.S. for decision. 
“The choice,” said the Washington Post, 
“may be the most cosmic that has con- 
fronted any chief of state in war or peace 
in American history.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Law of God 

With his wife beside him, Dr. Hermann 
Sander, the “mercy killer” of a cancer 
patient, stood before a court in Manches- 
ter, N.H. As the central figure in a deep 
and troubled discussion, he also stood be- 
fore the world. His case had stirred up 
discussion in London, Vatican City, cor- 
ner drugstores and church pulpits. 

Euthanasia societies saw it as proof of 
the need for laws that would make such 
killings legal. Sander’s neighbors in the 
town of Candia (pop. 965) saw him as a 
sympathetic figure; 605 of them signed a 
testimonial expressing their faith in the 
41-year-old doctor who had ended the life 
and suffering of a dying woman by giving 
her intravenous injections of air (Time, 
Jan. 9). But his longtime friend, Attorney 
General William Phinney, saw Sander as 
a killer who must answer for his deed be- 
fore the law of man and of God. 

“If ‘Thou Shalt Not Kill’ is a ‘law of 
God’ that convicts Dr, Sander of murder,” 
cried Harvard’s Anthropologist Earnest 
Hooton, “let us have done with such a 
savage and subhuman deity and substitute 
a God of mercy and loving-kindness.” 

Said the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston: “Human life is 
sacred because it comes from God... 
The state itself does not have the right to 
take the life of a sick person.” 

But the state itself had the right to 
take Dr. Sander’s life—by hanging—if it 
so willed. Indicted on a charge of murder, 
he rose last week in superior court to 
make his plea. “What say you?” the clerk 
asked him. He said clearly: “Not guilty.” 
Free on $25,000 bail, barred temporarily 
from practicing, wan and tired, he walked 
out of court to await his trial. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Call 

What Florenz Ziegfeld brought to 
Broadway and Tabasco sauce to the raw 
oyster, the Rev. William H. Alexander 
brought to religion in Oklahoma City. He 
put zing into churchgoing. A strapping, 
handsome redhead with a rousing voice 
and a glad hand, the Rev. Bill installed 
pool tables, bowling alleys and card games 
for the kids. He let himself be chucked 
into the lake summers at the First Chris- 
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tian Church men’s outing, and he wres- 
tled all comers on the grass. He was not 
above presiding at public rallies in an old 
turtle-neck sweater. 

When a call came to Pastor Alexander, 
it was usually a mighty clear one and it 
got a clear answer. A few years ago, he 
decided to provide a new church for his 
flock; soon he was making plans for a 
$2,000,000 church and recreation center 
on a 4o-acre plot on the outskirts of town. 
Another time he was called by Holly- 
wood to act in the movies at $1,000 a 
week. He turned it down. 

The Devil. This year, the Rev. Bill 
heard another call. It came in, strong and 
clear, from Oklahoma’s political vine- 
yards and it said that he should run for 
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the U.S. Senate, opposing Oklahoma’s 
bumbling old Elmer Thomas in the Dem- 
ocratic primaries (also likely to seek the 
seat: able Democratic Congressman Mike 
Monroney ). Bill Alexander considered his 
position. As pastor of one of the wealth- 
iest congregations in the state and as one 
of the most popular lecturers in the 
Southwest (he owns his own plane to keep 
five to eight lecture dates a week), he 
earns about $40,000 a year. His deacons 
thought running for the Senate was a fine 
idea, promised that he could keep his 
pulpit if he ran. That was about enough 
to settle the matter—but Pastor Alexan- 
der was never one to overlook a dramatic 
opportunity. 

He let it be known that his decision 
would be announced in his Sunday sermon 
after he had knelt for six hours in solitary 
prayer to wrestle with the devil of inde- 
cision. The Rev. Bill prepared a publicity 
handout explaining his problem and what 
he planned to tell his congregation. “These 


last few weeks,” he said, “have been the 
most difficult of my life . . . The threat 
of dirty methods has not been an impor- 
tant factor in my final decision. From 
rather good authority, I have been in- 
formed that whispering campaigns were 
already being planned, such as: ‘society 
preacher,’ ‘gambling preacher,’ and, worst 
of all, ‘the reason he and Mrs. Alexander 
adopted that little baby girl was because 
he is the father.’ I don’t know how the 
human mind goes so low. . .” 

Lady or Tiger? “Religious men have 
made the greatest contributions to Amer- 
ican democracy and to the progress of our 
country . . . This decision concerns only 
one question: Where with the talents 
given me by God can I best serve the 
building of His Kingdom?” To maintain 
the suspense, Pastor Alexander put a lady- 
or-the-tiger ending on his handout. 

“After a night spent on my knees in 
prayer,” his statement concluded, “. . . I 
choose to remain as a full-time minister of 
this church—OR—to run for Senator of 
the U.S. from Oklahoma.” Reporters 
could find out the correct answer by at- 
tending church. 

Last week, after his flock had filled the 
granite, columned First Christian Church, 
Pastor Alexander announced his decision: 
“T choose to run for Senator. . .” 


TRIALS 
Psychopathic Personality 


A large, assertive man wearing thick- 
lensed spectacles took the witness stand 
last week in the perjury trial of Alger 
Hiss. He identified himself as Dr. Carl 
A. L. Binger; he had been awaiting this 
moment for about seven months. 

Judge Samuel Kaufman had barred him 
from testifying at the first trial. Assistant 
U.S. Attorney Tom Murphy had objected 
to his testifying this time. “This is the 
first time in the history of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence that psychiatric testimony 
has been allowed to impeach a witness,” 
Murphy pointed out. But Federal Judge 
Henry Goddard waved Murphy aside. 
Perhaps such testimony had never been 
admitted in a federal court but it had been 
in state courts, said the judge. So Dr. 
Binger was allowed to talk. He was there 
to attack the credibility of the Govern- 
ment’s chief witness and Hiss’s accuser, 
Whittaker Chambers. 

Dr. Binger was a graduate of Harvard 
Medical School (1914), he testified, and 
the author of three books on psychiatry. 
He had sat through all but one half day of 
Chambers’ seven days of testimony at 
the first trial, ceaselessly tapping his fin- 
gers, and through one day of Chambers’ 
testimony at the second. He had read 
some of Chambers’ undergraduate writing, 
some of his translations, book reviews and 
an essay, The Devil, in the Feb. 2, 1948 
issue of Lrre. Now, fortified with this re- 
search and his psychiatric training but 
without ever having talked to Chambers 
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(unnecessary, he said), Dr. Binger sat and 
listened while Hiss’s attorney Claude B. 
Cross read, as part of one question, a 
selection of the most damning statements 
(true or false) made about Chambers dur- 
ing the trial. The question went on for 78 
minutes. “Assuming these facts to be true,” 
asked Cross, what did Dr, Binger think of 
Chambers’ mental condition? 

Catalogue of Characteristics. Well, 
then, said Dr. Binger, Chambers suffered 
from a “psychopathic personality,” a rec- 
ognized disease and duly entered, he be- 
lieved, on page 601 of the Mental Hygiene 
Laws of New York. A victim of the dis- 
ease, said Dr. Binger, “always plays a role 

- - must act as if the situation were true 
though it is true only in his imagination.” 

“Would it be consistent for him to tell 
of trips, visits, etc., which never oc- 
curred?” Cross inquired. 

“Anything is consistent,” Dr. Binger 
agreed. “He must tell what needs to be 
true.” 

What was the basis for Dr. Binger’s 
judgments? Dr. Binger settled down to 
explain. Chambers had stolen books from 
the library when he was a student at 
Columbia; stealing is one of the charac- 
teristic behaviors of a psychopath. In the 
beginning of the case Chambers had “with- 
held the significant truth” about his re- 
lationship with Alger Hiss—a behavior 
known to psychiatrists as “withholding 
truth.” Other characteristics revealed to 
Dr. Binger by Chambers’ career: “patho- 
logical lying,” “insensitivity for the feel- 
ings of others,” “bizarre behavior,” “vaga- 
bondism.” 

Chambers had been an atheist, an Epis- 
copalian, a Quaker: “inability to make 
stable attachments.” He had touched Jul- 
ian Wadleigh for $20 and Hiss for small 
sums which he had never repaid: “pan- 
handling.” 





Lorry Burrows 





Dr. Cart BINGER 
On a thick file, teeth. 
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Frre at Mercy Hosprrar 
At barred windows, terror. 


With the look of a large angry cat, 
Prosecutor Murphy rose for the cross- 
examination. He had thrown only one 
question at the witness before it was an- 
nounced that a juror had been taken sick. 
Court was adjourned for a few days. Tem- 
porarily balked, Tom Murphy retired to 
his office to sharpen his teeth on a thick 
file labeled “Dr. Car! Binger.” 


DISASTER 
Death Before Dawn 


It was 2 a.m. and cold; the thermometer 
stood at 19°. In the hushed buildings of 
Mercy Hospital in Davenport, Iowa, 
nurses worked at the desks, hurried sound- 
lessly down hushed corridors on errands of 
the deep night. A nurse paused at a win- 
dow, glanced out into the darkness, caught 
her breath in horror; thin patches of snow 
in the yard were lighted with the red glare 
of flames. She raced down the corridor to 
spread the alarm. As she did, the hos- 
pital’s St. Elizabeth mental ward, a 60- 
year-old frame building, was spewing 
smoke and flame. Trapped in its rooms and 
wards were 65 women and three men, all of 
them insane or suffering the gentle ir- 
rationality of senility. 

The Rescue. Before fire trucks sirened 
to the scene from two miles away, the fire 
had shot from a first-floor room up a 
dum waiter, was licking through all three 
floors. In rows of flame-lit windows, terror- 
stricken women shrieked and pounded at 
wire mesh and steel bars which imprisoned 
them in cell-like rooms; before the fire- 
men had arrived many had fallen silent and 
disappeared in the flames. Mrs. Anna Neal, 
a 55-year-old nurse on duty in the ward, 
led some of her patients into the night, 
rushed back into the fire to rescue more. 





She did not come out again. Two nurse’s 
aides herded twelve patients to safety; 
they had to plead with some, to keep them 
from scurrying back to their rooms to 
pick up shoes, rosaries and other pos- 
sessions. The three men patients broke 
out of their rooms and escaped, two by 
leaping from first-story windows. 

Balancing gingerly on slippery, ice- 
sheathed ladders, firemen hacked with 
axes at the stubborn screens and bars, 
taking costly long minutes, Finally they 
clambered inside. They found one woman, 
two hours after the fire had started, seated 
calmly on her third-floor bed; her-night- 
gown was partially coated with ice and she 
was surrounded by fallen debris. “Are you 
all right?” @ fireman asked. “I think so,” 
she said. Taking her by the hand, he led 
her to a ladder at an open window. “Some 
of them were like animals who had some- 
thing new happening to them and didn’t 
know what to do,” said Patrqlman Rich- 
ard Fee. 

The Toll. Outside, doctors, nurses and 
white-habited nuns of the Sisters of 
Mercy, many of them sobbing, adminis- 
tered to the bewildered injured and kept 
count of the rescued. Of the ward’s 68 
patients, 39 women patients and Nurse 
Neal were dead. After the injured were 
tended and the funeral services arranged, 
the investigators would come, asking a 
pertinent question: why had the 60-year- 
old hospital building not been made fire- 
proof? Fire Chief Lester Schick said that 
almost a year before he had urged the in- 
stallation of a sprinkler system, but noth- 
ing was done about it. At Christmas, for 
the first time in years, hospital authorities 
had decided against having a lighted 
Christmas tree in the corridor of the 
mental ward. Reason: they feared a fire. 
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THE NATIONS 


Between Friends 

A black Buick sedan drew up before 
Britain’s Foreign Office in Whitehall. Out 
stepped Dr. Cheng Tien-hsi, Nationalist 
China’s urbane and scholarly ambassador, 
summoned to hear a judgment from His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government. 

With Confucian calm, the elderly (65) 
ambassador entered the high-ceilinged 
office of youthful (39) Minister of State 
Hector McNeil. The Briton fingered his 
necktie in awkward embarrassment, choked 
up as he began to read a formal note an- 
nouncing Britain’s recognition of Commu- 
nist China (see below) and the dismissal 
of the Nationalist Chinese envoy. Cheng 
interrupted with a gentle gesture of gnarled 
ivory-hued hands. “We can talk of busi- 
ness later,” he said. “Let us first talk as 
friends.” 

“And None So Poor..." As a friend, 
inspired by British generosity to China 
through the United Aid to China Fund, 
Cheng had once composed a poem in hon- 
or of the fund’s president, Lady Cripps: 


Millions of Changs and Wangs with 
open arms 
Albion’s maiden envoy will embrace, 


Whose rare benevolence and natural 
charms 
Profoundly touch the heart of an 


ancient race. 


Poetry came to Cheng’s mind again as 
he and McNeil chain-smoked each other's 
cigarettes—the Chinese offering American 
Lucky Strikes from a woven-grass case. 
Between puffs, Cheng sadly recalled how 
once it was the Western fashion to praise 
Chiang Kai-shek and Nationalist China 
for resisting the Japanese. What was it 
Shakespeare’s Mark Antony had said over 
murdered Caesar? 


But yesterday the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world. Now lies 
he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 


McNeil repeatedly addressed Cheng as 
“Mr. Ambassador.” At length the Chinese 
politely asked: “After this, how can you 
still call me Mr. Ambassador?” Painfully, 
McNeil answered: “Once an ambassador, 
always an ambassador.” The Chinese mus- 
ingly released a barbed shaft: “In my 
country we have a similar saying, ‘Once a 
friend, always a friend.’ ” 

When they finally got down to business, 
friend McNeil explained to friend Cheng 
that Britain would maintain de facto con- 
tact with the Nationalists in Formosa. 
Cheng and his staff would have three 
months to vacate the stately embassy in 
London’s Portland Place before the Com- 
munists moved in. Then, if they needed 
sanctuary, the Nationalist representatives 
might stay on as exiles in Britain. 

It was time for friends to part. Cheng 
promised to send McNeil an autographed 
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copy of his book, China Molded by Con- 
fucius. McNeil insisted on escorting Cheng 
to the Foreign Office door. 

"If You Worship Caesar .. ." Next 
day, in his embassy’s tapestry-hung recep- 
tion room, Cheng spoke less subtly but no 
less wisely. Britain’s recognition of Red 
China, he said, “is equivalent to burying 
us while we are still very much alive. . . 





Wide World 
AMBASSADOR CHENG 
What was it Mark Antony said? 


Homage to force and violence is very dan- 
gerous . . . for if you worship Caesar you 
will have Caesars—and what is worse, their 
bad imitators . . . One day you will need 
us again .. .” 

He had one last ambassadorial duty to 
perform. On orders from Formosa, he gave 
£20 toward medical expenses for ailing 
Lien-ho, the giant panda presented to the 
London Zoo in 1946 by Nationalist China 
as a token of friendship. 


What Russia Prayed For 


“His Majesty’s Government,” read the 
note from London to Peking, “have this 
day recognized [and] are ready to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations, on the basis of 
equality, mutual benefit and mutual re- 
spect for territory and sovereignty ... 
with the Central People’s Government 
[of China].” 

Britain’s recognition of Red China had 
long been expected; the note to Peking 
had been prepared and signed by Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin a fortnight before 
he left Whitehall for an empire parley in 
Ceylon. For His Majesty’s Government, 
recognition was no redhot political poker, 
as it was in the U.S. (see NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS). Practically all parties and the press 
approved it. As Foreign Under Secretary 
Christopher Mayhew explained: recogni- 


tion was “an acknowledgement of fact and 
not a mark of approbation.” 

Expediency. The fact for Britain was 
that the Communists had won effective 
control of the Chinese mainland. At Red 
mercy lay an $840 million British invest- 
ment in China—shipping interests, coal 
mines, banking, textile, tobacco and egg- 
packing plants. Just beyond Red China’s 
borders sprawled the even larger stake of 
Hong Kong, Malaya and the rest of colo- 
nia] East Asia. Through recognition, Brit- 
ain hoped to salvage investment, reopen 
trade, safeguard overseas possessions. 

Some Britons realized that recognition 
had its dangers, There was no assurance 
that Communism in Asia could be ap- 
peased. The Labor Party’s Daily Herald 
warned: “Friendly relations .. . must 
largely depend upon Mao Tse-tung .. . 
We must wait and see his intentions to- 
ward the countries to the south of China 
before we can feel any real confidence.” 

More worrisome at the moment was the 
effect of British recognition on the United 
Nations and on Western unity. The rival 
claims of Communist and Nationalist 
China for representation in U.N.’s Securi- 
ty Council would now find Russia aligned 
with Britain, Norway, India, Yugoslavia, 
probably France and Egypt, against the 
U.S., Cuba and Ecuador.* 

Morality. In Washington, congressional 
opponents of recognition were talking of 
cutting down ECAid to Britain; they 
found it hard to reconcile aid against 
Communism in Europe for nations who 
were encouraging Communism in China. 
The Manchester Guardian chided such 
thinking as a “division” between the Anglo- 
American partners that “Russia prays for.” 

The U.S., having no clear China policy 
of its own, had no right to throw stones 
at Britain. The N.Y. Times summed up 
the U.S. China policy disaster as “a terri- 
ble beating . . . in the contest of ideas... 

“The friends of the Soviet Union and 
the apologists for the Chinese Communists 
sold us a bill of goods. We were persuaded 
that the Communists weren’t Communists 
at all, but only ‘reformers.’ We were con- 
strained to put authority ... behind a 
program to get them into the Chinese gov- 
ernment. After that hoax evaporated ave 
were still talked into assuming that we 
were dealing with a potential Chinese 
Tito. We were bamboozled, outsmarted 
and trapped into political and moral 
paralysis . . .” 

This, as well as an Anglo-American rift, 
was what the Kremlin had prayed for. 


* Another complexity of recognition was the 
status of 7o-odd former Nationalist Chinese 
airline planes impounded in Hong Kong and 
claimed by the Chinese Communists. To balk 
the Reds, private U.S. business interests headed 
by Major General Claire Chennault bought the 
planes from the Nationalist government. Hong 
Kong’s British courts, which are weighing the 
case, may award the planes to the Chinese Com- 
munists. 
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ATOMIC AGE 
Bombs for Britain? 


Washington is considering a far-reach- 
ing British proposal for a U.S.-British- 
Canadian atomic weapon pact. The Brit- 
ish have suggested that the U.S. take over 
atom-bomb production for the three 
countries for at least three years. Chief 
purpose: to avoid duplication of effort, 
produce more & better bombs faster. The 
British want to suspend actual atomic 
production, but go on doing research. 
They ask 1) full exchange of atomic in- 
formation between U.S., Canadian and 
British scientists; 2) storage of 
atomic bombs in Britain. 


PLAIN PEOPLE 
Niet Bang Voor Werk 


The Dutch sailors were looking for a 
land of ivory and spices and gold. What 
they found was a barren country inhab- 
ited by terrifying savages and startling 
kangaroos. They named the place “New 
Holland,” but except for a few explora- 
tions, the Dutch abandoned Australia to 
the savages, the kangaroos and the British. 

Last week, three and a half centuries 
later, 1,500 Dutch immigrants were on 
their way to Sydney on the liner Volen- 
dam. The last of some 13,000 who left 
Holland in 1949, they were looking only 
for land, for Holland is crowded to the 
dikes with energetic Dutchmen. With the 
highest birth rate in Western Europe, and 
the lowest death rate in the world, Hol- 
land has doubled its population in the last 
50 years, now has 10 million people for an 
area little larger than Maryland. Grum- 


some 


bled a Rotterdam cab driver: “This coun- 
try gets so it isn’t any fun any more. 
When you take a vacation, you can’t find 
a place to go because everything is full. 
There’s people and rules and regulations 
everywhere, and when the army comes 
back from Indonesia next year, there'll be 
another 10,000 men looking for jobs.” 
Holland’s government planners are hard 
put to find jobs for the 40,000 new work- 
ers who glut the market every year. 

“Emigration can never be the complete 
solution,” says Prime Minister Willem 
Drees. “We absolutely have to industrial- 
ize if we want to prevent mass unemploy- 
ment in the future. Nothing hurts peop!e’s 
happiness so much as unemployment or 
the fear of unemployment.” 

For Holland’s farmers, expanding in- 
dustry is just one more problem: as fast 
as they reclaim fertile land from lakes, 
marshes and sea, the land-hungry Dutch 
find other acres swallowed up by growing 
cities, new roads and airfields. Farmers 
lucky enough to find land are often caught 
without a market. One of them, 49-year- 
old Truck Farmer Simon Eygenraam, 
summed up their problem: “Look, we 
Dutchmen together produce much more 
than the home market needs, and we ex- 
port, mostly to Britain and Germany. But 
we're hampered by trade restrictions and 
quotas . . . I cannot get foreign currency, 
therefore I cannot buy the freezer units I 
would like to have. I cannot get more 
land for my sons . . . That’s no kind of 
future to offer my children.” 

To people like Eygenraam, emigration 
—to Australia, Canada, South Africa and 
other countries that have room—seems 
the best solution; because of the tight 








quota (3,153 a year), few Dutch emi- 
grants get to the U.S. Some, like Harrie 
Lamers and his twelve children who head- 
ed homeward last week after 18 months 
in Canada, are too homesick to stay in 
foreign lands. But while the twelve Lamers 
children were coming home, the 14 Bran- 
derhorst children, and others like them, 
were leaving Holland. Said Simon Eygen- 
raam, en route with his wife and four chil- 
dren to “New Holland” on the Volendam: 
“There must be opportunities for people 
like us die niet bang sijn voor hard werk 
[who are not afraid to work hard], and at 
least we won’t be crowded out of a living. 
Sure, it’s a big risk to go off like this, but 
it would be a bigger risk to stay.” 


COMMUNISTS 
Astounded & Shocked 


“Titoism” has spread to Japan. The 
Cominform Journal last week pronounced 
anathema on sleepy-eyed Sanzo Nozaka, 
long considered Japan’s No. 1 Red. His 
sin: he had “uttered bourgeois platitudes,” 
i.e., he had contradicted the customary 
Communist charge that the U.S. is being 
imperialistic in Japan, had insisted that 
the Communist Party could establish a 
“people’s democratic regime” under the 
U.S. occupation, 

Unless Nozaka has the inclination and 
power to defy the Kremlin, he will have 
to give way to Secretary General Kyuichi 
Tokuda. Among the Communist rank & 
file, the Cominform blast caused great 
consternation. Said Yasusuke Sanejima, a 
printer: “I'm astounded and shocked. I 
don’t know what to think until we receive 
instructions from the party.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Election Time 


Britain had election fever. All week, 
there was mounting speculation about 
when & if Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
would announce the date of Britain’s im- 
pending general election. On Sunday, Att- 
lee motored from his country residence at 
Chequers to confer with King George at 
Sandringham Castle. To clear the way for 
the election, the King would have to dis- 
solve the present Parliament, issue writs 
calling a new one into session. Barring a 
last-minute switch, the British general 
election will be held Thursday, Feb. 23. 


Voices in the Exchequer 


Even friendly Labor Party M.P.s were 
passing on the rumor: Britain’s Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
was hearing voices. One newsman put the 
question straight to him: Did he hear 
voices or didn’t he? Instead of laughing, 
Cripps rubbed his chin thoughtfully for a 
long moment, then answered seriously, 
with a sentence that would have stunned 
Joan of Arc’s judges: “I don’t think so— 
at least not yet.” 

For the past few months, Cripps has 
suffered from insomnia. He has been keen- 
ly aware of public censure of his decision 
to devalue the pound. Friends say he is 
considering a year of spiritual retreat. 

This week, Cripps spoke in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, the first layman so invited at a 
regular service. Under the vast, golden 
dome, Cripps, in a dark business suit,* 
seemed a tiny black speck as he walked 
stiffly up the marble staircase to the red- 
canopied pulpit. Said Insomniac Cripps: 

“When in the stillness of the night we 
face the tremendous dangers of the mod- 
ern world, let us listen for the still small 
voice of God which can instill courage, 
calm and strength into our hearts ... 
Eat, drink and be merry for tomorrow I 
die . . . may smack of boldness and bra- 
vado, but it is singularly unconvincing in 
the still small hours of the night.” 

All over Whitehall, officials were bone- 
weary, and nobody had a tougher job than 
Stafford Cripps. Tired as he was, his faith 
could still generate eloquence. In Saint 
Paul’s he said: 

“When in the quietness doubts and 
fears invade our minds, we know with a 
deep conviction that it is not our fate to 
be just as the beasts of the field... If 
we bring to bear the full force of our spir- 
itual nature to control and direct our cor- 
porate actions, by guiding our own indi- 
vidual action in the democratic sphere ... 
in accordance with the teachings of Christ, 


*% Earlier in the weck Cripps announced that 
the dollar deficit had been reduced, and the 
London Daily Telegraph made one of the worst 
puns in years: “There is no truth... in the 
rumor that when Sir Stafford Cripps preaches 
in St. Paul’s he will wear a surplus.” 
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then we shall help to build up a corporate 
Christian conscience for our society which 
will give it the spiritual power to control 
the material forces that are at its service.” 

Cripps, a Christian Socialist, was striv- 
ing with all his brittle, brilliant might to 
control material forces for society’s sake. 
Perhaps he was trying too hard. The To- 
ries, looking forward to a February elec- 
tion, would wish him retirement, rest— 
and no voices in the night. Since May 8, 
1429, at Orléans, the British have been un- 
comfortable around people who thought 
maybe they heard voices. 


THE FACE OF MOSCOW 


Everybody talks about Moscow, but 
few have any picture of the city in 
their mind’s eye—the kind of picture 
that forms at the mention of London 
or New York or Paris. On the opposite 
page are some postwar Moscow pic- 
tures. Like postcard shots anywhere, 
they put the best face on the city: 
behind the big buildings are acres of 
slums. The girder-skeleton (top left) 
is for a 26-story office building on 
Smolensky Square, not very imposing 
in Manhattan but a colossus in Eu- 
rope. The splendid subway station is 
on the newly opened Great Circle link 
(Time, Nov. 14). Most of the shiny 
autos, which are on their way to a soc- 
cer game at the Dynamo Stadium, are 
owned by the Soviet lite—Commu- 
nist Party members and officials. The 
women bricklayers (bottom left) are 
putting up a new building on Gorky 
Street, one of the best-looking thor- 
oughfares in downtown Moscow. Here 
& there through the rising new city 
there remain impressive glimpses of old 
Moscow: Byzantine Red Square (top 
right) and Sverdlov Square with its 
Habsburgian accents (bottom right) 
are monuments of the Czarist regime. 





Critical English 


Book reviewers, says Book Reviewer 
John Betjeman (rhymes with ketchman), 
write in a code—or doubletalk—of their 
own. In the London Daily Herald, he let 
the readers in on his idea of what the 
critics’ literary lingo really means: 

“Everyone should read this book”— 
about economics. 

“An important contribution”"—if I 
knew more about this subject I would 
attack the book. 

“Sensitively written”—written by a 
woman and boring. 

“Full”—too long. 

“Informative”—unreadable, 

“Unhealthy’—not the kind of sex I 
like. 

“Wholly satisfying’—the kind of sex I 
like. 

“Significant”—I don’t understand this 
book. 


RUSSIA 
"Give Us Peter the Great" 


Rich in songs is the history of slavery. 
Toiling on the Great Pyramids, Egyptian 
slaves intoned rhythmical chants (sample: 
“Hey, you, work! You, get up!”). Dixie's 
Negroes put body & soul into their work 
songs. Volga boatmen were soothed by 
the haunting tautology of Ei Ukhnem. 
More recently, political prisoners in Nazi 
concentration camps composed and sang 
such songs as the now famous Peat-Bog 
Soldiers: 


Up and down the guards are pacing, 
No one, no one can go through 
Flight would mean a sure death facing, 
Guns and barbed wire greet our view, 


In Siberia and in the arctic wastes of 
the Soviet Union, millions of song-loving 
Russians are working in forced labor 
camps. With words and music, they too 
describe their bitter life and express their 
longing for home. In the current issue of 
the Russian-language Paris magazine Na- 
rodnaya Pravda, many of their songs are 
set down by an exile who calls himself 
S. Yurasov. 

In the Soviet camps, Yurasov writes, all 
singing is forbidden, But the prisoners 
often sing sotto voce, occasionally raise 
their voices to a full chorus. Known from 
Karelia to Kamchatka is the song: 


O you, my berries, my berries,* 
We do not want any Stalin. 

We do not want any Rykov. 
Give us Peter the Great. 


In transfer prisons, new convicts meet 
nonpolitical criminals, pick up prison ar- 
got and learn prison songs. There is one 
for every occasion. As they are herded 
into the train the convicts sing: 


The second bell has rung, and I am 
leaving : 

For the far away North, jor Solovki. 

Enough of turmoil and tears— 

Perhaps we'll meet along the way. 


Then, to the whir of the train wheels: 


The locomotive flies through village and 
vale 

Into the unknown... 

Engine, please stop! Wheels, be quiet! 

Trainman, use your brakes! 

Just once more I want to see my dear 
mother 

And bow to her for the last time. 

And at journey’s end: 

Snow-storm and deadly cold 

And we prisoners everywhere. 


Besides the new songs, the prisoners also 
stick to the old favorites. One murderer, 


% Berries are always turning up in Russian folk 
music, possibly because serfs in the old days 
were forced to sing while they picked berries, so 
that their masters would know that they were 
not eating the fruit. 
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Yurasov recalls, would cry like a child 
when he heard: 


The mountain ash 
Cannot reach the oak 
Probably it’s fate 

To be always alone. 


In the arctic snows, as in the Alabama 
bottoms, the slave’s sentiment is: “Some- 
times I feel like a motherless child.” 


FINLAND 


Burr 

Little Finland hae been a burr in a bear’s 
paw. The bear has alternately gone after it 
with tooth & claw, licked it with honeyed 
tongue. Before last year’s elections, Russia 
offered the Finns a friendship pact, re- 
duced their reparations debt. The maneu- 


N. R. Farbman—Lire 
PApacos 


ver failed. The Finns trotted off to the 
polls, returned even fewer Communists to 
the Diet than they had had before. Last 
week, on the eve of Finland’s presidential 
election, the bear bared his teeth. 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko sent a peremptory note accusing 
Finland of harboring more than 300 “war 
criminals,” the last of thousands of Soviet 
citizens—Ingrians, Estonians, Karelians— 
who had fled as the Red army pushed 
back the Wehrmacht in 1944. The Russians 
specifically demanded the surrender of 65 
of the fugitives for “treason.” The hard- 
pressed Finns made some arrests, but it 
was clear that they would not find most 
of the fugitives. Gromyko knew this well: 
Russia had asked for the return of the 
“traitors” before, when Communist Yrjé 
Leino was still Interior Minister. Not even 
Leino had been able to find them. 

The Gromyko note meant one of two 
things: 1) the Russians are trying to better 
the chances of the Finnish Communist 
Party at the polls; 2) Russia is ready to 
take a more direct hand in the affairs of 
its little neighbor. Explained one Finnish 
official cautiously: “The Gromyko note is 
Russia’s way of protesting against the 
Social Democratic government and [con- 
servative] Paasikivi as presidential can- 
didate.” 
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GREECE 
War & Work 


For years, when they were hungry, 
Greeks had been told by their govern- 
ment: “It is the war. The fighting has 
destroyed the crops. Things will be better 
when we have peace.” This year, the 
Greeks had peace. Peasants plowed their 
fields, and new houses went up amid the 
rubble. Of Greece’s 700,000 refugees, 500,- 
coo have returned to their old homes, 
with a $35 government bonus in their 
pockets, free bread rations, and (if they 
were lucky) a “Baby Truman”—as the 
peasants call the large, frisky mules which 
ECA has brought from the U.S. 

But Greece’s long-deferred hopes were 
still far from fulfillment. The Greeks 
were flushed with victory, and impatient 





HELLAS AND THE PoLiTICcAL PARTIES 
The lucky ones got a “Baby Truman.” 


for its fruits; last week, all they got was 
a political dogfight. 

For six months, non-partisan Alexander 
Diomedes had headed an uneasy coalition 
cabinet of Populists and Liberals. Last 
week the coalition broke up, largely be- 
cause of fat, fatuous Dino Tsaldaris, one- 
time Premier who served as Deputy Pre- 
mier and Foreign Minister in the Dio- 
medes cabinet. For weeks he had been on 
the stump, campaigning for the impending 
Greek national elections; he had infuri- 
ated the Liberals, had antagonized Mar- 
shal Alexander Papagos and War Minister 
Panayotis Kanellopoulos by loudly claim- 
ing credit for his own Populist party for 
the victory over the Communists. 

In protest against Dino’s doings, Lib- 
eral Leader Sophocles Venizelos last week 
resigned as Deputy Premier; Marshal 
Papagos and War Minister Kanellopoulos 
followed suit. A caretaker government 
under John Theotokis, until recently the 
Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies, 
took over; King Paul dissolved Parlia- 
ment and fixed the general elections for 
February. 

Later, Marshal Papagos rescinded his 
resignation, announced that he would stay 
on as commander in chief of the Greek 
army. Papagos, a national hero since his 
memorable stand against the 1940 Italian 


invasion, had himself been repeatedly re- 
ported ready to enter the political arena 
as candidate for Premier. 

This week, Greece’s chaotic flock of 
so-odd political parties was getting ready 
for the impending campaign. Most plain 
Greeks were fed up with all of them; 
none seemed good enough for the stagger- 
ing task of reconstruction. 

The country’s administration is flabby 
and corrupt; despite ECAid, its economy 
is semi-paralyzed by public distrust. Re- 
cently, when a Greek businessman sought 
ECA backing for a gold-mining project in 
Macedonia, an ECA official snapped: 
“The best place to dig for gold in Greece 
is in people’s mattresses.” The imprint of 
war still remains heavy on the land—and 
even on the language. A Greek washer- 
woman, bent over her heaped sink, will 
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say: “Polemo tin bougada” (1 am making 
war on the laundry). A truck driver 
sprawling underneath his truck will say: 
“Polemo tin mechani” (1 am at war with 
the engine). After nine years of invasion, 
occupation and civil war, polemen (to 
make war) in colloquial Greek has re- 
placed ergazer (to work). 


SPAIN 


Love in the Afternoon 

Take a haughty old duke, his lovesick 
daughter and her forbidden lover, a hand- 
some bullfighter, and the cast is complete 
for one of Spain’s beloved zarzuelas (ro- 
mantic operettas). 

In this case, the duke was Carlos Pérez 
Soane de Pino Hermoso (beautiful pine), 
a grandee of Spain. Don Carlos is the 
only Spanish blueblood who still pursues 
the medieval sport of bullfighting on 
horseback. He owns a breeding farm called 
El Monasterio, where he trains his own 
horses, raises his own fighting bulls. On 
Sunday afternoons there, breeders, toreros 
and aficionados pass the time drinking 
manzanilla and watching the duke work 
out on his bulls. 

He had three daughters. The middle one, 
Angelita, was a willowy, dark-eyed 19, in 
hauteur and horsemanship a chip off the 
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When it's winter here, it’s summer on Rio de Janciro’s famous Copacabana Beach. 
Daily flights from New York, Miami, New Orleans, Houston, Los Angeles. 


... but you're only 
hours away by 
Clipper’ from the 
summer sunshine 
of Latin America! 


ty 


Sefior, you'll need no galoshes or  cvetotat 
at Acapulco (above) on Mexico's Pacific coast! 
Your Travel Agent will be glad to show you 
that the rate of exchange for pesos is now most 
favorable. Your dollar goes far! 





“When the days begin to lengthen 


The cold begins to strengthen!” 


SUMMER 


PAN AMERICAN 















Cross the Gulf Stream southward, and you're 
in a new climate—the tropics! Havana's only 66 
minutes by Clipper from Miami . . . and Jamaica’s 
Montego Bay (above) is only 34 short hours away 
from the U.S.A. You'll find the water crystal clear. 


@ Never before has it been so easy to escape 
from cold skies to warm beaches . . . The 
swift, sure wings of the Clippers, flying daily 
throughout the West Indies and Latin 
America, have made all the difference! 


This year you have your choice of flying 
to Rio on the luxurious, Sleeperettet-equipped 
El Pan Americano or by money-saving Clipper 
tourist service. Never before has it cost so 
little to get to warm beaches! 

Don’t assume you “can’t afford” a winter 
vacation. Get the facts from your Travel 
Agent or the nearest Pan American office. 
You incur no obligation, so act today, 


?Trade Mark, Pan American Atrways, Ine. 
®Trade Mark, Reg, U, 8. Pat. Om, 
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He wired an ocean and brought men closer 


Cyrus Fietn had earned the right to take things easy when 
he began his long struggle w ith the impossible. 


He'd had a full life, busy and successful. He'd started as an 
errand boy, sweated and studied, had his ups and downs, 
and now was able to retire in comfort for the rest of his life. 
Then the wild idea swept him—so astounding that even 
today it seems beyond human achievement. 

He wanted to spin a copper thread across the Atlantic. 

He wanted to pierce the old silence of the bottom of the 
sea and let the thoughts of men reach each other across 
the world, 

It seemed to him good for people to make the mselves 
understood across an ocean. And what was good, he felt, 
was possible. 

Soa ship set out across the Atlantic one day, trailing 
behind it the slender copper dream of Cyrus Field. 

Three hundred and sixty miles out the cable 

snapped. The savings of Field’s lifetime sank beneath 
the waves. But the dream did not. 


He tried again. Another calble was laid, 


We [ELLE 
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words were exchanged, joy ran high—then the ocean 
moved in and wiped out all, 

Hard luck continued to hound Cyrus Field. His office 
burned. His business failed. It took nine years to gather 
money for a third try. And again, twelve hundred miles 
out, the frail wire broke. 


But he wouldn’t quit. A fourth cable was spun and laid. 
And this time be won. This time the words flowed on, 
bringing minds closer together across the immense gulf 
of an ocean. 

The bright thread of Cyrus Field’s dream still reaches 
from America to the world. And among the messages it 
carries is this: 


There is a country where nothing is impossible. There is a 
country where boys and girls grow up believing that 
whatever is worth doing can be done. And because they 
believe it, they make it true. And so will their children 
after them, as long as time lasts. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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old pine. She always appeared at the Sun- 
day afternoon parties, and there, about a 
year ago, she met Luis Miguel Gonzalez, 
peasant-born, who is called Dominguin and 
is one of Spain’s most highly regarded 
matadors. It was love at first sight. 

When the duke caught on, he cut Dom- 
inguin from his guest list. Off went Dom- 
inguin to fight bulls in Mexico. He wrote 
Angelita a letter which fell into the hands 
of the duke. Don Carlos did what irate 
fathers always do in zarzuelas: he threat- 
ened to pack Angelita off to a convent. 
To a friend the duke explained: “Mind 
you, I like Dominguin, He is a fine torero. 
He has the heart of a lion and the legs of 
a deer. What's more, he will probably end 
up much richer than I am. But there is one 
thing I simply cannot change—his family.” 

Dominguin returned to Spain. The duke 
ordered that Angelita be watched closely 
during the day, locked in a third-floor 
room every night. At dawn one morning, 
Angelita tied bedsheets together and slid 
to freedom. A few minutes later, she was 
in Dominguin’s arms. 

Next morning, the enraged duke swore 
he would kill Dominguin. “A century ago,” 
he bellowed, “I would have had him 
whipped to death.” Instead, he called the 
police. They arrested Dominguin. Angelita 
was found in a hiding place, protected by 
proper duennage. 

At police headquarters, the jefe de po- 
licia was torn between awe of the duke 
and admiration for the popular torero. 
Said the jefe: “After all, there is one 
solution—marriage.” 

Roared the Duke of Pino Hermoso: 
“Never! There will be no marriage be- 
tween my daughter and this mozo de 
espada [bullfighter’s servant] as long as 
I am alive!” 

Said Angelita Pérez: “Or until I am 
of age—” 

Last week, the duke prepared to send 
Angelita on a tour of the Middle East, on 
the theory that a change of surroundings 
might change her mind. Sorrowful, but 
determined to renew his suit when possible, 
Dominguin boarded a plane for Venezuela, 
where he will fight bulls. 

Most zarzuelas have quick and happy 
endings. For Dominguin and Angelita, no 
happy ending was in sight until Angelita 
reached the age of 21. 


FRANCE 
The Road to Villa Chagrin 


Where the Riviera is loud and brash, its 
less renowned rival Biarritz is reserved 
and circumspect. Drowsing in the winter 
sun, discreet Biarritz has its full share of 
ménages 4 trois, lurid and perverted per- 
sonalities, titled lovers and mistresses of 
high & low degree. But scandal, however 
it flourishes behind the hedges that screen 
the big villas, is never to be flaunted in 
the swank drinking places. Thus it has 
been ever since the days of Britain’s Ed- 
ward VII, who set the tone for Biarritz 
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The heart of a lion, the legs of a deer. 


and usually remembered to draw the 
blinds. 

So Luscious. Last week a deep distress 
pervaded the elegant resort. There, rashly 
in the public eye, was the town’s aristo- 
cratic Jonsine da Silva Ramos, a young, 
perpetually smiling Brazilian, lord of 3,460 
acres of rich coffee plantation in his 
native land. He was locked up in nearby 
Bayonne’s jail, called Villa Chagrin, on 
charge of murdering his lovely wife, the 
equally patrician Monique, née Champin. 

One begins with Monique Champin’s 
first visit to Biarritz just after the war. 
She was 16 then, luscious and very fond of 
the beach. Her family moved in the upper 
level of France’s famous “200.” Her fa- 
ther’s fortune was solidly founded in 
Hauts Fourneaux, Forges et Aciéries de 
Pompey (iron & steel works). Her mother 
Margot, née Pereire, was rated one of the 
best-dressed women in Paris; after di- 
vorcing Champin, Margot had married 
Edmund Bory, owner of the Colony-Club, 
a select oasis for select society near the 
Champs-Elysées. 

In Biarritz, Monique first met the Da 
Silva cousins—tall, handsome Nano, just 
back from service with the French army, 
an ardent cavalier who escorted her to the 
casinos and the dances and introduced her 
to his cousin, Jonsine da Silva, who 
promptly fell in love with her. 

So Difficult. Monique just couldn't 
decide which of the two Brazilians she 
liked best. Then, on his father’s death, 
Jonsine hurried home to take over his 
coffee inheritance. Monique decided she 
loved Nano, for he was close at hand. 
Then Nano’s grandmother died, and he 
hurried home to take over another coffee 
plantation. Monique swerved to Jonsine, 


who had returned to Biarritz. Talking fast 
while the coast was clear, he persuaded 
her to marry him. 

Jonsine took his bride off to Brazil, 
there drudged over his coffee estate while 
his wife pined for Biarritz’s less boring 
round. Nano renewed his suit and the 
situation grew tense. Twice Monique went 
home. The first time, husband Jonsine 
pursued her, persuaded her to come back 
to Brazil, have a baby and be happy. 
They had a baby girl, Pamela, but Mon- 
ique was still not happy. The second time 
she ran off, Jonsine followed again; this 
time he promised to stay with her in 
France. 

So Distraught. But Nano, too, popped 
up in Biarritz, and spent much time with 
Monique. She became distraught, required 
larger & larger doses of sleeping pills. Last 
October she made a decision. She told 
Jonsine she would leave him for Nano. 

Next day the crisis ripened. Jonsine and 
Monique went to Mass together, then 
dropped into Sonny’s Bar for tomato 
juice, then lunched at the rambling Villa 
Fazenda. Monique wrote a letter to Nano 
telling him she had finally broken with 
Jonsine. Six hours before it was post- 
marked, she was dead. 

Who mailed it, and how had she died? 
Later, the servants said Monique and 
Jonsine dined together that night. About 
11 o’clock they went upstairs. At 2 a.m., 
as he said later, Jonsine went to his white- 
tiled bathroom, heard his wife vomiting in 
her own green-tiled bathroom next door. 
He ran in. She had collapsed. Jonsine 
called the family physician, who injected 
strychnine to counteract the sleeping pills. 
At 6:30 a.m., Monique, aged 20, died. 

An autopsy showed that Monique had 
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MONIQUE DA SILVA Ramos 
Edward V11 drew the blinds. 


died drunk; her husband swore he saw 
her take no drinks, and the servants said 
there was nothing to drink in the house. 
Jonsine suggested she had guzzled a bottle 
of eau de cologne. Examining Magistrate 
Max Pech waxed suspicious, wondered 
if she could have been killed by curare, 
the poison used by Amazonian Indians on 
their arrow tips. He sent Monique’s body 
to Paris, where doctors vainly looked for 
needle marks through which curare, which 
leaves only faint internal traces, might 
have been injected. 

So Good-Humored. In December Jon- 
sine was arrested in Paris as a material 
witness. The Da Silva family promptly 
wired protests to the Pope and the Brazil- 
ian ambassador. In all the swank Parisian 
bars, from the Avenue Matignon to the 
Rue Pierre-Premier-de-Serbie, “Brazilian” 
and “anti-Brazilian” factions formed. 

This month Jonsine was transferred to 
the Villa Chagrin at Bayonne, to face 
Magistrate Pech. Pech charged him with 
murder, told the press: “If I have taken 
the decision to bring the charge against 
Monsieur da Silva despite all the pressure 
I have been subject to, and despite nega- 
tive reports by the experts and a public 
opinion largely favorable to the cause of 
the Brazilian, it is because I am convinced 
of his guilt . . . The motive of the crime 
is clear to me: Madame da Silva Ramos 
was the mistress of his cousin Hernano 
da Silva.” 

Around Biarritz hardly anyone believed 
Jonsine guilty. In Les Bouchers Restau- 
rant the waitresses fixed up dinner for 
him, packed it in bicycle saddlebags and 
wheeled it over to his cell in Villa Chagrin. 
One of them reported: “He’s bearing up 
well. He’s in good humor. It’s not nice to 
see him there. But he'll be out soon.” 
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INDIA 


Revolt of a Doormat 

Among the great fads of the 1920s were 
Dr. Emile Coué, mah-jongg, and Jiddu 
Krishnamurti, The most serious of these 
was Krishnamurti, a long-haired young 
Indian seer whom Bernard Shaw once 
called the most beautiful human being 
he had ever seen. The Theosophist Annie 
Besant®* had adopted Krishnamurti, and 
was freely predicting that he would be a 
new messiah. He was more modest. “I 
may or may not be the second Christ—I 
don’t know,” he once said. “I don’t want 
people to look up to me, to worship me. 
Most people are dumb, anyway.” 

Bunkum & Nonsense. Almost as if to 
prove it, thousands of disciples—mostly 
women—used to gather to listen to his 
lectures on “truth and love.” Reverent old 
women and awe-struck businessmen would 
crowd around him to touch his hand or 
coat. Two years ago, close to 50 and still 
handsome, Krishnamurti returned to In- 
dia and relative obscurity, still lecturing 
with the help of a few wealthy followers. 
Last week he was in the news again, in- 
volved in one of India’s rare cases of 
marital dissolution. 

After nearly ten years of marriage, the 
wife of a Bombay textile millionaire, 
Bhagvandas Chunilal Mehta, asked for a 


% In her pre-Krishnamurti days, Mrs. Besant 
was converted to socialism by Bernard Shaw. A 
warm friendship on the lecture platform and over 
piano duets led to talk of marriage, but since 
Mrs. Besant was still legally married, she sug- 
gested instead a detailed, written contract of co- 
habitation, which Shaw rejected with “Good 
God! This is worse than all the vows of all the 
churches on earth. I had rather be legally mar- 
ried to you ten times over.” 






James Montgomery Flagg 
KRISHNAMURTI AT 26 


Mrs. Mehta moved into the dressing room. 





JONSINE DA S1LvA Ramos 
The Pope received a protest. 


legal separation. She testified that Mehta 
beat her, locked up her medicines and 
used insulting language. Then Mehta took 
the stand with his side of the story. His 
wife had become a disciple of Krishna- 
murti. She had heard him call the sacred 
Hindu wedding verses ‘“‘bunkum and non- 
sense.” At another lecture Krishnamurti 
said to the males in the audience: “Do you 
know what your relationship with your 
wife is? We all know this relationship— 
sex nagging, bullying, dominating, the 
superficial responses of marriage ... If 
you are dominant and you make her a 
doormat, you say: I am happily married.” 

As a result of listening to such teaching, 
Mrs. Mehta’s attitude toward her hus- 
band had changed sharply. “Before, she 
was always strong, but good,” said Mehta. 
“Afterwards . .. she became aggressive. 
I trusted my wife completely, but I did 
not know what Krishnamurti was up to 
. . - I had come to the conclusion that 
under the guise of teaching, Krishnamurti 
was running after my wife.” 

Resentment & Rupture. Declaring that 
her eyes had been opened by Krishna- 
murti’s teachings, Mrs. Mehta had told 
her husband she would live a celibate life, 
and had moved into the dressing room. 
Judge Eric Weston (one of the few remain- 
ing Britons on India’s bench) denied Mrs. 
Mehta’s petition. He dryly observed: “I 
do not think there is any room for doubt 
that the teachings [of Krishnamurti] sug- 
gesting revolt of the wife from her door- 
mat position must have had their effect 
upon her mind .. . This led to her re- 
fusal to carry on marital relations with 
her husband, which must have caused con- 
siderable resentment. Final rupture was 
the inevitable result of a situation which 
was largely of her own creation.” 
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~ You have waited a lifetime for television 
Why not waif a few weeks more and get the best... 





Zenith “Lexington” TV Console with 165 sq. in. 


Giant Circle Screen. $399.957 





THE ROYALTY 


OF TELEVISION 


While many other makes are readily 
available, there just aren't enough 
Zenith* television receivers to satisfy 
the demand for immediate delivery. It 
has come to our attention that because 
of this, some customers have attempted 
to secure immediate delivery of a Zenith 
by offering to pay over the market price. 

In your own interest —do not do this. It 
creates a BLACK MARKET that is not only 
vicious but unnecessary. Zenith produc- 


Only Zenith Television Gives You All These 


tion of television receivers is at an all- 
time high—and is increasing daily. 
IMPORTANT! 
Your dealer may be able to deliver a 
Zenith now. If not, he will take your or- 
der for the exact model of your choice 
and you will receive a numbered certifi- 
cate which entitles you to a priority. 
Please remember that—for your pro- 
tection—Zenith will never sacrifice qual- 
ity for quantity. 





Zenith “Classic” TV-Radio-Phono- 
graph . . . 165 sq. in. Giant Circle 
Screen. $599.95} 












Zenith 
"Sarctoga”’ 
TV Console 
with 105 

sq. in. Giant 
Circle Screen. 


$289.95t 





Zenith 
“Claridge” 
Table Tele- 
vision with 
105 sq. in. 

Giant Circle 
Screen. 


$249.95¢ 


Zenith “Graemere” 
TV Console with full- 
length doors, 105 

sq. in. Giant Circle 
Screen. $329.95 





{Plus Federal Excise Tox. Prices subject to chonge 
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Zenith “Waldorf” TV Con- 
sole with full-length doors, 
165 sq. 
Screen. $449.95¢ 


1. Built-In Provision for the New 
Ultra-High Frequencies, about to be 
introduced by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. With a Zenith, 
you will be able to receive ultra-highs 
on present standards, without an ex- 
ternal converter, 


2. the “Black Magic” Glare-Ban 
Blaxide Picture Tube which lets you 
view television as doctors recom- 
mend. You enjoy pictures of startling 
life-like detail, free from annoying 
glare or blur, even in broad daylight 
or fully lighted rooms! 


3. Built-In “Picturemagnet" Aerial 
—in many locations—without outside 
antenna—just plug in and get pic- 
tures that come in beautifully clear, 
and stay that way! 


4. One-Knob Simplified Automatic 
Tuning —with the Zenith Turret Tuner. 
All seven necessary adjustments are 


Phonograph . 


in. Giant Circle 





Zenith * ion haba De -Radio- 
in, 
Giant Circle Screen. $0i8.00 





without notice. West Coast and far South prices s! 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, IIlinois + Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 


made automatically — no knob fid- 
dling and fussing. 


5. Amazing Lifetime Chassis —sets 
a new standard of excellence in work- 
manship and dependable perform- 
ance. Anticipates the significant de- 
velopments in television to keep 
Zenith always ahead! 


6. Giant Circle Screen with Picture 
Control —gives you the LARGEST pos- 
sible picture in relation to tube size, 
with a CHOICE of circular or rec- 
tangular shape pictures! 


7. “Gated” Automatic Gain Con- 
trol —shuts out interference, main- 
tains uniform picture quality and au- 
dio volume automatically. 


8. Genuine Zenith-Armstrong FM 
Sound —coupled with Zenith-built 
Alnico speaker, provides greater sen- 
sitivity, far greater rejection of inter- 
ference noises, superior tone quality. 








Zenith “Warwick” TV 
Console with full-length 
doors, 165 sq. in. Giant 
Circle Screen. $429.957 


ghtly higher. 








Zenith “Riviera” TV-Radio- 
Phonograph . . . 105 sq. in. 
Giant Circle Screen. $449.95¢ 


Zenith 
“Biltmore” 
TV Console 

with 105 

sq. in. Giant 
Circle Screen. 
$309.95¢ 








= Seg ed “" TV-Radio-Phono- 
05 sq. in. Giant Circle 
ba nel ” $489. 95} 
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THE AMERICAS 


“Permanent Aggression" 

For 30 months, while the Caribbean 
echoed to plots, shots and abortive inva- 
sions, the Organization of American 
States and its predecessor, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, had tried one stopgap meas- 
ure after another to calm the situation. 
Last week the O.A.S. stopped stalling. In 
one brisk, four-hour session, its council: 
1) invoked the Rio treaty of inter-Ameri- 
can defense, 2) ordered a showdown in- 
vestigation of the whole Caribbean mess, 
and 3) prepared to call a meeting of all 21 
American foreign ministers, if necessary. 

As usual, the trouble involved the dic- 
tator-ridden Dominican Republic. Haiti’s 
spokesman before the O.A.S. charged that 
the Dominicans, while raising a hue & cry 
about Cuban and Guatemalan plots 
against themselves, had actually been 
hatching a plot of their own against neigh- 
boring Haiti. The scheme, uncovered late 
last month, called for the murder of Hai- 
tian President Dumarsais Estimé and oth- 
er high Haitian officials and—to provide a 
reason for indignation—the burning of 
the Dominican embassy in _ Port-au- 
Prince. In the ensuing panic, Dominican 
troops under the renegade Haitian colo- 
nel, Astrel Roland (Tre, Feb. 21), were 
to invade the country. 

What lent substance to the story was 
that it had been the Dominican chargé 
d’affaires in Port-au-Prince himself who 
disclosed the plot to the Haitians. His 
motive: the discovery that he and his 
family were to have been beaten up to 
provide a good excuse for Dominican in- 
tervention. Having spilled the beans, he 
fled to the U.S., where, after a few con- 
sultationg with his countrymen, he was 
promoted—and denied the whole story. 

In the O.A.S., the Dominicans did their 
best to becloud the issue by dragging in 
their old charges against Cuba and Gua- 
temala, demanding that the O.A.S. inves- 
tigate them, too. Cried Dominican Am- 
bassador Joaquin Salazar (whose country 
boasts the Caribbean’s most impressive 
war machine): “We suffer from a perma- 
nent state of aggression!” Council mem- 
bers snickered, but agreed to let him have 
his say. In the boiling Caribbean, they 
felt, there could be no such thing as too 
much investigation. 


GUATEMALA 
Improving the Breed 


On a government-owned farm in Gua- 
temala one day last week, Dr. William 
Cowgill (rhymes with low bill) picked a 
heaping basketful of coffee cherries. The 
cherries came from one of the trees that 
Cowgill, as chief of the coffee section of 
the joint U.S.-Guatemalan agricultural 
development project, had carefully tend- 
ed for nearly four years. When the cher- 
ries were beaten, washed, dried, scraped, 
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and reduced to café en oro (the export- 
able bean), visiting coffee planters could 
hardly believe their eyes. From the same 
species of tree, Coffea arabica, they—and 
most other Latin American producers— 
had seldom harvested much more than a 
pound of beans per tree. Cowsgill’s yield: 
a whopping 14 lbs. 

When Cowgill started his Guatemalan 
researches in 1945, the world seemed to 
have a lot more coffee than it needed. But 
by last week all that had changed. In the 
last three months of 1949, coffee prices 
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almost doubled. U.S. consumption had 
soared above prewar levels, and Latin 
America’s output lagged behind. Cowgill 
thinks that the work he has been doing 
will help close the gap. 

Most coffee planters—“there are no 
coffee growers,” says Cowgill—plant the 
trees and leave the real production prob- 
lems to their poorly paid help, who simply 
follow tradition. In Guatemala, the tradi- 
tion was set about 50 years ago in a hand- 
book written by an Englishman after a 
three-week tour of Central America. Its 
main recommendation to coffee planters: 
plenty of shade (from other taller trees) 
and 12-ft. spacing between the coffee 
trees. Though his experiments are not yet 
conclusive, Cowgill believes that the elim- 
ination of shade would increase produc- 
tion. His experiments also indicate that 
the number of coffee trees per acre, now 
about 350, could ultimately be increased 
to 850. 

To boost the yield per tree, Cowgill 
applied techniques that growers of other 
major crops have used for years—selected 
breeding, crossbreeding and grafting. His 
advice to planters is simple: keep a pro- 
duction record on several trees and plant 
the seeds from the highest producers, His 
conservative estimate is that adoption of 
this procedure would triple production. 


PERU 


Preventive 

Ina Lima courtroom last week, Coleman 
C. Wilcox, 34, an airline radio operator 
from Kansas City, Mo., was found guilty 
of having shot and seriously wounded his 
wife’s admirer. When he rose for sentenc- 
ing, the judge admonished Wilcox to “dis- 
play more judiciousness in your relations 
with other people,” ordered him to pay the 
victim’s $1,500 hospital bill, and gave him 
a six months’ suspended sentence. Said the 
state prosecutor, well satisfied with the 
outcome: “Such sentences have a preven- 
tive nature. They are like signs above the 
entrances to our homes saying: ‘Seductor, 
cuidado [Seducer, take care]}!’” 


MEXICO 
Free for All 


Mexico City’s oldtime cabbies, normal- 
ly carefree and profane, were fighting 
mad; their tight little monopoly was being 
threatened. Under a decree handed down 
by President Lazaro Cardenas in 1936, 
licenses had been limited to 5,000 indi- 
vidually owned cabs. Mexico’s Supreme 
Court threw the decree out last year. In 
moved a fleet of 150 smartly painted cabs 
called Marfil Marrén (Ivory and Maroon), 
whose bonded, uniformed drivers were 
outrageously courteous to passengers, even 
providing them with electric shavers and 
the morning papers. When the newcomers, 
in a deft stroke of public relations, took 
residents of the Old Ladies’ Home for free 
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rides around town, the oldtimers found it 
too much to bear. 

Last week, in a sarcastic gesture of their 
own, they retaliated. For a whole morning, 
members of the aggressively leftist Club 
de Choferes Lazaro Cardenas (1,200 driv- 
ers) invited everybody for free rides. That 
afternoon they drove en masse to Los 
Pinos to shout their grievances under the 
windows of the Casa Crema, Mexico's 
cream-colored White House, even though 
President Aleman was out of town. When 
police discovered that the drivers had no 
permit for any such demonstration, they 
arrested 111 drivers for disorderly con- 
duct, brought up tow trucks to haul their 
cabs away. 

To the Mike! As news of the police 
action spread, the remaining Cardenas 
cabbies raced downtown, began to stone 
and overturn Marfil Marrén cabs. By 
threats and cajolery, they persuaded the 


were carted off to join their brothers in jail. 

Cooler and clearer heads soon prevailed. 
Spokesmen for the strikers promised that 
they would go peacefully back to work; 
the arrested drivers were released on pro- 
bation. At week’s end, the cabs had re- 
appeared, but the cabbies had as many 
grievances as ever. The row between the 
old and the new settled down to a war of 
dirty looks and dirtier names. 


CANADA 
Play Ball 


The once pure & proud stronghold of 
the Lord’s Day Alliance* was breached. 
In Toronto’s municipal election last week 
88,108 people, a majority of 6,315, voted 
in favor of allowing commercial sports 
on Sunday. 

To chunky, prosperous Allan A. Lam- 
port, 45, it was a personal victory. Up for 





Mario Aguilera 


Potrce ArrestinGc Mexico City Taxt StrRrker 
Fifteen minutes or else. 


larger, more conservative Cab Drivers 
Syndicate to join them in a strike. By 
nightfall there was not a cab to be hailed 
in all Mexico City. 

Next morning 700 drivers, mostly from 
the Cardenas Club, gathered at the Trol- 
leymen’s Alliance hall for an indignation 
meeting. Just as things were boiling nicely, 
Mexico City’s nail-hard traffic chief, Gen- 
eral Antonio Gomez Velasco, drew up out- 
side with two heavily armed riot squads. 
“Fifteen minutes to come out and get back 
to work,” the cops warned over a portable 
loudspeaker. “We are protecting the pub- 
lic of Mexico!” When the cabbies stood 
firm, the police let fly with tear-gas pro- 
jectiles. 

To the Clink! As the drivers stampeded 
from the gas-filled hall, cops laid about 
them with clubs and rifle butts. Two 
drivers were trampled to death, 23 others 
badly injured. While the wounded were 
piled into waiting ambulances, 366 drivers 
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re-election as a member of the Board of 
Control, he was the only candidate with 
enough political courage to campaign open- 
ly for the sports referendum. Backed by 
a group of citizens called the Sunday 
Sports Committee, he pulled out a surprise 
victory against the solid opposition of 
the three leading newspapers and all the 
churches. 

Said Mayor Hiram Emerson McCallum, 
who had opposed the change: “If the peo- 
ple want Sunday sport . . . I will fight to 
see that they get it.” He could start fight- 
ing immediately. The next step is for the 
City Council to ask the Ontario parliament 
for legislation excluding Toronto from the 
blue laws of the Lord’s Day Alliance Act. 


* A nationwide group of citizens, with headquar- 
ters in Toronto, responsible for passage by Par- 
liament in 1906 of “The Lord’s Day Act of Can- 
ada” which makes illegal any unnecessary toil 
and business conducted on Sunday. 
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So handy on your desk. Hand- 
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e write for months. Virtually spill- 
proof, yet so easy to clean. AND 
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High Authority 


Hooperator C, (for Claude) E. (for 
Ernest) Hooper concluded that television 
was a fine influence on U.S. family life. 
Speaking in Louisville, Ky., he said: 
“Henry Ford took the family apart and 
television is putting it together again.” 

“The time,” said Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt in Worcester, Mass., “is not ripe for 
women to aspire to higher office. It is ut- 
terly ridiculous to try to elect a woman 
President now.” 

The plain, American gothic face of 
Ohio’s Senator Robert A. Taft looked dif- 
ferent. Told by friends that his familiar 
rimless glasses made him appear “school- 
teacherish,” he showed up on the Senate 
floor in a new pair of dark horn rims. An 
informal poll of newsmen revealed three 
main reactions: 1) “a great improvement,” 
2) “just “more 
schoolteacherish than ever.” 

Kiss Me, Kate’s lissome Songstress Lisa 
(Always True to You in My Fashion) 
Kirk, 23, was confronted with an age-old 
dilemma. Does a child owe its parents a 
specific sum of money “advanced” for ed- 
ucation, board and lodging? Last week in 
Manhattan, widowed Mrs. Elsie F. Kirk 
sued her daughter for $40,000, asking half 
her earnings as a stage star and nightclub 
singer (in the Plaza Hotel’s flossy Persian 
Room). Lisa countered that she would 
continue to send “a substantial weekly 
allowance” to her estranged mother. 





about the same,” 3) 





Low Bows 

Named by Manhattan’s Rabbi Israel 
Goldstein as the ten greatest Jews of the 
last 50 years: Albert Einstein, Sigmund 
Freud, Chaim Welzmann, Israel Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion, U.S. Supreme, 





Ed Carswell—Graphic House 
LisA Kirk 
In debt? 
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Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, Léon Trotsky, Léon 
Blum, Hebrew Poet Chaim Nachman 
Bialik, British Novelist Israel Zangwill. 
Rated ahead of Helen of Troy, Cleo- 
patra, Madame Du Barry and Madame 
Pompadour as one of “the greatest sirens 
throughout the ages,” by New York 
Journal-American Society Gossipist Igor 
(“Cholly Knickerbocker”) Cassini: Newly- 
wed Mrs. Clark Gable, who admits to 39, 
the former Lady Stanley, and widbw of 
Cinemactor Douglas Fairbanks Sr. 


Old Sweet Song 


It was a hard week for Cinderella 
story addicts. There was some bad news. 
Winthrop (Most Eligible U.S. Bachelor 
of 1948) Rockefeller, 37, and the former 
Barbara (“Bobo”) Paul Sears, 33, daugh- 
ter of an immigrant coal miner, had parted 





International 
Rosert Tart 
Well, maybe. 


after less than two years of marriage, 
many rumored disagreements, one heir 
(Winthrop Paul Rockefeller). Mrs. Rocke- 
feller, born in the mining town of Nobles- 
town, Pa., stayed on with her baby son at 
Pocantico Hills, the Rockefeller estate in 
North Tarrytown, N.Y. Rockefeller stayed 
on in Manhattan. 

Actress Faye Emerson, 32, took a short 
leave of absence from her television show 
and flew to Mexico City to get a “quick 
divorce from Elliott Roosevelt, 39, who 
was keeping company in Manhattan with 
Café Songstress Gigi Durston. 

Thrice-married Cinemactress Myrna 
Loy, who has been called the screen’s 
“perfect wife,” said in Hollywood that she 
will divorce the husband she wed in 1946, 
thrice-married Producer Gene Markey. 

Frank Sinatra, according to Gossipist 
Louella Parsons, had left home again, but 
his wife Nancy was keeping her chin up. 
“Frank will come home,” Mrs. Sinatra 
was reported as saying. “He’s done it be- 











N.Y. Doily Mi 
Faye EMERSON 
On leave. 


international 


fore. I’ve got something that is too pre- 
cious and fine to give up.” 

But there was some good news, too. 

Princess Sirikit Kitiyakara, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thailand’s Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, was a lucky girl. In Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, the secretary of Thai- 
land’s College Student King Phumiphon 
Adundet announced that it was “75% 
certain” that the King would marry her 
when he returns temporarily to his coun- 
try next month. 


On the Go 


In Bombay, 85,000 members of the 
Aga Khan's Khoja Sect turned out to 
greet their spiritual leader when he ar- 
rived by plane for his first visit to India 
since 1946. The beaming father-in-law of 
Cinemactress Rita Hayworth was some- 
what over the standard 66-lb. limit on 
passenger baggage. He flew in with 31 
pieces of luggage weighing 1,500 Ibs. 

Winston Churchill was whiling away 
several weeks painting the cliffs near 
Funchal, Madeira, marking time until he 
goes back to take part in Britain’s coming 
general elections (see ForEIGN News). 

Snowy-haired Boz; (of Memphis, Tenn.) 
Ed Crump was indignant at the Los Ange- 
les Herald & Express. The newspaper had 
reported that Vacationist Crump tried to 
crash the press box at Pasadena’s rose 
parade and was tossed out by police when 
he couldn’t produce credentials. “Biggest 
lie ever told,” fumed Crump. “Why, I still 
got my tickets here to prove I was a guest 
[in the reviewing stand]. I don’t as a rule 
have much trouble with newspaper re- 
porters...” 

Visiting Louisville, Ky. with his 38- 
year-old bride, Vice President Alben W. 
Barkley, 72, said that he expects their 
honeymoon will last 33 more years. His 
explanation: “I originally planned to live 
to be 100, but a fortune teller in Egypt 
gave me five more years.” 
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How a Country Doctor Won a Battle 
PLAIN country doctor with a burning ideal ...a big-hearted On January 17, National Life celebrates the one hundredth 
A man who too often had seen misery and privation move anniversary of its founding by Julius Dewey and his friends. 
into homes when men died ...a man of decision who resolved Ninth oldest life insurance company in the land, it is today the 
to do something about ic... nationwide institution of the Doctor's dreams. 200,000 policy- 


. ; : holders now own more than one billion dollar's wo 2 
Such a man was Julius Dewey. And, on his own ground, he s worth of 


won a major battle — against ignorance and prejudice —a battle 
less spectacular, perhaps, but of even greater lasting benefit than 
thac won by his Admiral son in Manila Bay half a century later, 


National Life family protection. They face the furure with con- 
fidence, knowing they will share in the continued progress of 
their sound, mutual Company. 


Good causes attract worthy champions... and life insurance Accept this Free Picture Book with Our Compli- 
found an early and staunch advocate in the Vermont doctor, ments —""THE STORY OF OLD VERMONT" — new edi 
A new idea then, it was looked upon with doubr, suspicion, even tion of National Life's popular picture book. Features — 
open hostility. As he made his daily rounds, Dr. Dewey talked famous figures and events from New England's historic i 3 
quietly with his friends about this new kind of family protec- past — interesting, educational, inspiring. For your free | Bu 
tion... explained what it could mean to them in simple, under- copy, address a penny postcard to: National Life Insur. | Old 2 4 
standable terms of hope and security and freedom from want. ance Company, Dept. 20, Montpelier, Vermont. Brees 
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MEULENDYKE’s “MEveRS MILL” 


Mellowing Met 


Through exhibitions and purchases, 
Manhattan’s Whitney Museum and the 
Museum of Modern Art have long been 
benevolent godfathers to contemporary 
painting. In recent years Manhattan’s 
mighty Metropolitan Museum has, by mu- 
tual agreement, left the job largely up to 
them. But last week the Met revealed that 
it had decided to plunge into the mael- 
strom of contemporary U.S. art by itself. 

Next June, the Met announced, it 
would stage a show drawn from its own 
collection and entitled “American Paint- 
ers, 1900-1950.” That would be followed 
in the fall by a competitive exhibition— 
selected by regional juries composed large- 
ly of artists—of new American paintings. 
The first show would doubtless point up 
historical gaps in the Met’s collection that 
need filling; the second would supply the 
Met with a broad selection of hot hors 
d’oeuvres to purchase from, help bring its 
collection up to date. 


The Happy Six-Year-Old 


Progressive schoolchildren of seven are 
sometimes heard to mourn their lost 
youth. Artistically they are often in a 
state of decline, having begun making an 
effort to paint neatly and representation- 
ally instead of splashing about. Their 
bumbling attempts to create intelligible 
pictures are rarely so fine and free as 
the fruits of innocence. Luckily Painter 
Hiroshi Nishida is only six, but his first 
one-man show, scheduled to open in a 
Tokyo gallery this week, may well be 
his last. 

Nishida has a solid year of experience 
behind him. It began the day he slipped 
into his artist father’s studio, locked out 
his younger brother, whom he was sup- 
posed to be taking care of, and painted a 
picture which won a prize in a children’s 
art contest. 

For the past six months Artist Nishida 
has been painting furiously, getting ready 
for his show. His works vary in size de- 
pending on what his father has handy in 
the way of stock. One 3 ft. by 5 ft. pic- 
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A frightening roller coaster. 


ART 


ture took him a whole day to finish; the 
little ones he knocks off in a couple of 
hours. 

No one except Nishida could describe 
the subjects of his art, and he declines to 
do so. His paintings are made up of solid 
masses of pure color, often applied with 
big brushes which he wields like two- 
handed swords. “My heart sinks,” con- 
fessed his father last week, “to see the 
boy take a whole tube of color and 
squeeze it on to canvas. They cost at 
least 300 yen. But he knows how to get 
proper effects.” 

Naturally enough, the 3-ft. genius’ fa- 
vorite painter is Picasso, but his father 
tries to keep him away from museums 
(“I don’t want him to be influenced’). 











Wide World 
PAINTER NISHIDA 
A big squeece. 








Art News 
BromBerc’s “CARNIVAL” 


At school the boy is not considered much 
of a painter, though he has won local re- 
nown as a poet with such lines as these: 


A toy truck; 

It sparkles, it sparkles. 
Outside it is green, 
Inside it is pink. 


Escape 

The modern turn to painting has set 
some 300,000 U.S. citizens to learning the 
pure and harmless pleasures of the brush 
and easel. Last week 228 of them were 
discovering the prouder joys of exhibition. 
The winners of a nationwide contest spon- 
sored by Art News magazine, they had had 
their works hung in Manhattan’s River- 
side Museum for all the world to gawk 
and snicker at. 

Except for Idaho and South Dakota, 
every state in the Union had been repre- 
sented in the contest. More than a quarter 
of the entrants were housewives; the rest 
ranged from surgeons to engravers and 
from butlers to prison guards. One of 
them, an actor, reported that he had taken 
up painting simply ‘to see how it’s done.” 
That would be a good reason for art critics 
to paint; unfortunately, no critics had 
entered the contest. 

Have Fun. Freedom and foolishness, 
idyls and idiocies, energy and ugliness 
pursued each other around the museum 
walls. By professional standards the show 
was 10% fine and 90% frightful. Sunday 
painters are becoming almost as common 
as Sunday drivers, and they can be equally 
incompetent. But even the worst pictures 
had obviously been fun to paint, and that 
made them fun to look at. 

Many of the winning amateurs were old 
hands. A taxi driver recalled that as a 
child he had drawn pictures of ballplayers 
instead of playing ball. A more recent con- 
vert had been persuaded to try after read- 
ing Irving Stone’s story of Vincent van 
Gogh, Lust for Life, ‘and W. Somerset 
Maugham’s version of the life of Gauguin, 
The Moon and Sixpence. Another novice 
confessed that his wife had given him a 
paintbox to keep him home nights. Most 
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* GOLDEN STATE is the on/y streamliner 
direct to Tucson, Phoenix and Palm 
Springs. Make this wonderful Great 
Circle Tour of the West on your next 
Arizona-California trip: 


From Chicago take our swift Golden State 
—“‘smoothest streamliner to the Pacific 
Coast’’—via E] Paso (where you stop- 
over for Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park if you wish), Douglas, Bisbee, 
Tucson and Phoenix. Bask in Arizona’s 
desert resort country. Then PalmSprings, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Old Mexico. 


From Los Angeles, go North on our scenic 
California Daylight streamliner via Santa 
Barbara—470 miles of lovely Pacific 
surf, valley and mountain—to San Fran- 
cisco. See the Golden Gate. 


Then home via Reno, Ogden, Omaha and 


Chicago on our luxurious City of San 
Francisco—‘‘fastest thing on wheels be- 
tween the Golden Gate and Chicago.” 


Or go North from San Francisco on our 
new Shasta Daylight streamliner. See 
14,161-foot Mt. Shasta, beautiful Ore- 
gon. From Portland, return home by the 
U.S. or Canadian line of your choice. 


If you prefer, go home via New Orleans, 
From Arizona or Los Angeles take our 
fast Sunset Limited to El] Paso, Texas 
resort country, San Antonio, Houston, 
New Orleans. (All-Diesel now, the Sun- 
set will be a completely new, 42-hour 
streamliner later this year.) 

Only Southern Pacific brings you to Cali- 
fornia one way, returns you another, 
shows you twice as much. 'T'wo photo 
folders explain fully. Send for them. 


The friendly Southern Pacific 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S FOUR SCENIC ROUTES 
SHOWING THE GOLDEN STATE ROUTE IN RED 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC, Dept. Ti-11 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Please send me, free, the photo folders, 
“Your Vacation in Arizona” and “How to 
See Twice as Much on Your Trip to Califor- 
nia”. 
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ADDRESS 
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Signs of Welconte 
by the Wayside... 


Spring comes to Britain early... why don’t you? 





April is mild, May is merry in Britain! Then is the 
time to see her hedgerows flower-studded, her fields and wood- 
lands wearing their fresh green. Then is the free-from-crowds 
season for visiting her ancient places and attending 
her gay, Spring program of events. 
Now that your dollar buys more in Britain, start planning 
early for an early start, a wider tour, a longer stay! 
A varied, country-wide vacation is so easily arranged 
. where travel is quick and inexpensive, 
> and even the farthest journey isn’t far. 
Both in Britain’s big, modern hotels and her 
famous, old-world village inns, you’ll be comfort- 
able and courteously attended. Ready with her 
warmest welcome, all Britain awaits you! 


Wherever you move in Britain, you'll see Inn Signs like 
those on this page. The Royal George, The Lorna Doone, 
The Good Times Inn, The Compleat Angler . . . these and 
hundreds more will greet you hospitably by the wayside. 





in their infinite variety, Britain's Inn Signs reflect her 
background of 2000 years of history . . . and symbolize her 
many-sided interests today. They keep reminding the trav- 

eller that this is a land of traditional events, of pageantry, 
of sport, of places long famous in literature and legend. 
Such varied fascinations! So much to do and see! 





PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW 
for next April or May... 
and avoid the midsummer rush! 
Ask your travel agent for a 
FREE copy of Coming Events, 
and for other illustrated liter- 
ature on Britain. Or write to 
BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE, 
336 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 








Where Your Dollar Goes Farther Than Ever 





contestants had a contrary reason for 
painting: escape. 

Carnival, an escape into childhood by 
a Chicago advertising man named Georg 
Bromberg, was pretty and gay as striped 
candy. Charles S. Smith’s Urban Land- 
scape was contrastingly gloomy, but its 
gloom was of the pleasantly unreal sort 
that makes Poe’s horror stories entertain- 
ing. As might have been expected, there 
was an atomic-bomb picture—an explo- 
sion in a surrealist stew cooked up by Mrs. 
Annabel Berry of Dallas. The fanciest 
fantasy in the show was a Captive Ama- 
zonian Albino, painted by M. Lewis Crois- 
sant, a Missouri engineer. 

Few of the artists on exhibition had 
dared to enter the fun house of abstract 
art or to ride the roller coaster of ex- 
pressionism. The mirrored walls and re- 
volving floors of abstraction were clearly 
better suited to professionals who like 








Cooney’s “TREE” 
In the cellar, a doctor. 


doing things the hard way, and the violent 
expression of emotions would never do for 
people who painted to relax. 

Study Nature. The best pictures in the 
show were by those who had escaped to 
nature. Maurice H. Bisharat, a Connecti- 
cut doctor, had descended into his cellar 
to paint dead leaves in a vase, and won a 
gold medal for capturing the musty golden 
light in his hide-out. A New Hampshire 
housewife named Eugénie C. Cooney had 
won another medal with her painstaking 
portrait of a lonely pine overlooking the 
sea. Dr. Harry Smallen had studied the 
surf at Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. and 
successfully avoided the soapy-water look 
that makes most amateur seascapes dreary 
as dishpans. An old New England mill seen 
through a stand of bare trees, by Connect- 
icut’s Samuel Meulendyke, was as grace- 
fully rendered as it was unpretentious. 
With loving care, New York’s Mrs. Nata- 
lie B. Baker had painted a couple of trees, 
My Lilacs, in her own yard, 

Such standout pictures seemed to show 
that painting is not too difficult, unless 
you work at it. 
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PANO 


Forever young in heart 





Only patient hand fashioning... by experienced 
hands that take pride in their work...could pro- 
duce the smooth, resilient, shape-holding felt of 
the famous Guild Edge originated by Dobbs. This 
is the secret of its eternal youth—and your endur- 
) and $40 





ing satisfaction! $15, $ 


look for this famous Guild 
Edge seal —symbol of superior 

hand craftsmanship origi- 
nated by Dobbs. It represents 

the finest in hat making. 


Dobbs Individu-Ovals give you an Individually Fitted Hat 


Other Dobbs Hats 
from $8.50 





Available at the 


finer stores 


Dobbs Hats, New York’s Leading Hatter, Park Avenve at 53rd Street, New York 22,N.Y. 
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4 France knows how to entertain her guests. You 
need not rush from place to place, nor be crowded. 


4 Gracious living in France means the niceties of 
life—unhurried cuisine, delicate wines, all against 


the backdrop of history. 


§ The French National Railroads with combina- 
tion train and motorcoach services take you to all 
parts of a fabulous land, eager to greet you. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL ACCENT OR WRITE: 


FRENCH 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 





YOUR MOST DISTINGUISHED ADDRESS 
HOTELS 


AMBASSADOR 
CHICAGO 


It has a rich and Gere e as bie 
hearty base of * The unusvol SARAH SIDDONS WALK 


REAL BEEF STOCK Ernest Byfield, Pres. 


Frank Bering, Chmn 
James A. Hart, Mng. Dir 


...the elixir cooked out of good 
beef in our own kitchen. It’s 
added to onions browned in 
butter, then simmered, season- 
ed, and lastly laced with a 
soupcon of Parmesan cheese. 
The recipe is French, the in- 
gredients choice, the method 
slow and costly. These are re- 
flected in the price, but after aa 

one taste you won't care. NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., AUSTIN, MINN. Chicago 10, Illinois 














MEDICINE 


The Drinkers 


Alcoholism appears to be growing into 
a bigger & bigger U.S. health problem. 
Reporting in the current Journal of Clin- 
ical Psychopathology, Dr. Robert V. Sel- 
iger, chief psychiatrist of the Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute of Baltimore, writes: 
“This behavior illness . . .” causes ravages 
“worse and more varied than those of any 
other specific known medical or psychi- 
atric sickness. The toll it takes each year 
in lives, due to alcoholically induced ac- 
cidents; in happiness, due to marital and 
family life upheavals . .. and in actual 
cash, from the home budget to state and 
federal funds, is a toll greater than we 
can calculate.” 

Dr. Seliger is encouraged by the fact 
that alcoholism is now the subject of more 
& more discussion and action in medical, 
civic and industrial circles. The keener 
interest, he says, has led to wider realiza- 
tion that alcoholics are sick people and 
“are no longer classifiable as ‘bums’ and 
‘drunks.’ ” 

Three Grades. Dr. Seliger puts drink- 
ers into three categories: moderate social 
drinkers, heavy social drinkers, and al- 
coholics. The social drinker, he says, 
“can stop drinking at will... [Even at 
parties he] usually stops short of actually 
getting drunk to the extent of not know- 
ing what he is doing. [He does not get] 
involved in real jams, fights with stran- 
gers, police, and so on.” 

At the other extreme, the alcoholic is 
one whose “use of alcohol interferes with 
one or more of his important life activ- 
ities, as, for example, his job standing 
and ability, his reputation, his home life. 
This interference is shown in behavior, 
in his inability to stop drinking at will, in 
the fact that alcohol ‘handles’ him .. .” 
Dr. Seliger even does some specific point- 
ing: ‘Many of our most intelligent, versa- 
tile and useful citizens . . . are, medically 
speaking, alcoholics, and require treat- 
ment... .” 

What really worries Dr. Seliger is the 
in-between group of heavy social drinkers. 
Increasing in numbers, he says, they are a 
danger for three reasons: 1) they get them- 
selves and their friends into jams; 2) they 
are bad accident risks; and 3) they make 
a training ground for chronic alcoholics. 
“Many business leaders, professional men 
and high-powered executives [are] in this 
medical bracket.” 

What Will the Waiter Think? Psychi- 
atrist Seliger does not favor prohibition, 
because he thinks it is against human 
nature, and besides, it gets no results. But 
he would like to see “a concerted program 
of education against heavy social drink- 
ing, beamed at the reading and listening 
public—including the ‘teen and twenty- 
agers—and supported as a public health 
service.” 

Perhaps, he says, “through various 
opinion-molding media, we could change 
the prevailing social attitude about heavy 
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social drinking, and especially about 
daytime drinking, so that instead of its 
being considered obligatory, or ‘smart,’ 
even’ the waiter would look astonished 
and disapproving .. .” 


Mother Union 

By the considered diagnosis of Chica- 
go’s Dr. Robert N. McMurry, disputes be- 
tween labor and management are not so 
much social or political problems as psy- 
chological conflicts. Psychologist Mc- 
Murry, a Freud disciple with a Vienna 
Ph.D., gets $125 an hour for giving advice 
on labor relations to companies manu- 


facturing everything from automobiles to 


candy bars. Last week, after ten years’ 
work with 180,000 employees of 127 com- 
panies, he summed up his findings: “Man- 
agement has failed to be the kindly pro- 
tective father, so the union has become 





Harold Trudeau 
Dr. Ropert McMurry 
Father is a stinker. 


the caressing mother who gets things from 
that stinker of a father.” 

Dr. McMurry is convinced that U.S 
industry generally gives its workers ma- 
terial benefits in such bounty as to leave 
little cause for complaint. Why, ‘then, do 
so many workers turn against manage- 
ment and rush to join unions which often 
make punitive demands on management? 
Using the Freudian “psychodynamic” ap- 
proach, Dr. McMurry holds that today’s 
adult “is not nearly so far removed from 
childhood as people think . . . In an in- 
creasingly complex socio-economy, we are 
dealing with selfish, dependent, hedonistic, 
wishful-thinking, amoral and quite imma- 
ture individuals, emotionally like a child 
of four.” 

Symbolic Clock. In nearly all of the 
127 plants studied, Dr. McMurry and his 
staff found that the worker was frustrated, 
made to feel like an “inferior creature, a 
number in a department.” The indignities 
of the factory caste system, he declares, 
crush the worker’s ego—The time clock 
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A gay fun-filled Latin land invites 
you. Enjoy cosmopolitan Havana, 
fiestas, beaches, gaming, nightlife in 
a continental setting. See famous 
spas, lovely Varadero Beach, his- 
toric cities, the legendary Isle of 
Pines. 

Only 90 miles from the U. S. 
EASILY REACHED by air or sea. 
U. S. citizens need NO PASSPORTS. 
Average winter temperature 73°. 


See your Travel Agent or 


CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 
HAVANA: P. O. Box 1609 

NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. 

MIAMI; 336 E. Flagler St. 
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New Ektalite Field Lens under 
ground-glass reflex finder steps 
up viewing brightness 2/4 times 
over-all—10 times at the corners. 
1/300 flash shutter. Automatic 
film stop. Twin //3.5 Lumenized 

lenses. Negatives, 244 x 2%. 

With field case, $155. Flasholder, 
$11.08. At your Kodak dealer’s. 

Eastman Kodak Company, 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 











-Time and 
Human Skill 


One of the world’s few completely 
ideal locations for grape culture... 
skill acquired over two generations 
an 
insistence on taking the time and 





One of more 
than 40 wines in 
the Widmer line, 


of wine making experience... 


care necessary to produce fine wines. 
These are your insurance of com- 
plete taste satisfaction when you 
choose your wine from Widmer’s 
line. Widmer’s Wine Cellars, Inc., 
Naples, N. Y. 


WIDMER’S 


NEW YORK STATE WINES 
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Tetevision is but one of the many reasons 


why the New Yorker is a bargain-buy 
among Nh York hotels. Add to this its 


great onvenien e and 


continuing program of nove cence and 
you'll understand its popularity! 


*Novolescence 


program 


a word coined to describe 





ENCE* 


means convenience ! 


ieaae 
NEW YORKER 


Frank L. Andrews, President 
34th St. at 8th Ave. New York, N.Y 


ur $2,000,000 improvement 
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Shetland Sheep Dog 
sweeps honors for 
Scarsdale, N. Y. owners! 





>. at ~ « 
Handler Nate Levine poses Champion 
Pixie Dell Encore, Shetland Sheep Dog 
that succeeded in winning enough points 
in major dog shows to reach her cham- 
pionship rating before her first birthday. 
At recent dog shows Levine scored 24 
impressive wins with Pixie Dell alone. 
Says Levine, who handles many topflight 
dogs, “I rely on Dash Dog Food to keep 
all my entries in peak condition. Dash is 
fortified with liver, the richest of all 
meats—and it’s made by Armour.” Ask 
your grocer for Dash today! 

ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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HOW TO PLAY 


CHESS 


You can learn how to play the fascinating game 
of chess, easily ond quickly, with the aid of o new 
book called Let’s Play Chess, now being offered 
by CHESS REVIEW, world's leading chess monthly. 

let's Play Chess is designed for people who 
don't know one chess piece from another, Pictures, 
diagrams and examples make everything clear. 
Step-by-step photographs and diagrams show you 
how the chessmen are set up on the boord, how 
each piece moves and captures other pieces, how 
gomes ore won and drawn. And this book also 
teaches you basic principles of chess, shows you 
how to select powerful moves, how to ploy the 
openings, how to play strong chess. 


BONUS TO BUYERS 


Let's Play Chess is the key to untold wealth of 
enjoyment. Moreover—to introduce CHESS REVIEW 
to new readers—we ore giving away to each pur- 
chaser of Let's Play Chess a FREE copy of this new- 
type chess magazine. 

CHESS REVIEW contains chess news, pictures, 
games, quizzes, articles, popular features by lead- 
ing masters —all slanted for the benefit of the lay- 
man. Big Chess-by-Mail department. Fascinating 
new feotures: ‘Solitaire Chess!" Readers’ Games 
Reviewed!" “Chess Movies!" Every page is chock- 
full of instruction and entertainment. 


BARGAIN OFFER TO TIME READERS 


To learn and enjoy the greatest game in the 
world, secure a copy today of Let’s Play Chess for 
only $1, and we will send you FREE an issue of 
CHESS REVIEW (worth 50c). Mail $1 now to Depart- 
ment 201, CHESS REVIEW, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 





is a beautiful symbol of servitude.” Work- 
ers are constantly galled by rules which 
assign them to dining rooms and toilets in- 
ferior to their bosses’, and leave them to 
scramble for space in the parking lot 
where stalls are reserved for executives. 

Workers kept assuring Dr. McMurry 
& associates that they joined unions to 
win tangible benefits, e.g., higher pay and 
greater job security. After thousands of 
interviews, the psychologists concluded 
that the men’s real, unconscious motive 
was a craving to improve the emotional 
situation surrounding their jobs. 

About 5% of all workers, Dr. McMurry 
believes, are chronic malcontents and 1% 
are paranoids. He says that such workers 
join unions to vent their unresolved, ag- 
gressive impulses upon management. He 
believes that union leaders fall into three 
main groups: 1) sincere idealists; 2) emo- 
tionally immature neurotics who tend to 
be exhibitionists; 3) psychopathic person- 
alities who regard labor as a racket. 

Uphill Dribble. Psychologist McMurry 
thinks that management should have a per- 
sonnel department which uses psychologi- 
cal techniques in hiring workers and keep- 
ing them happy. One important way: pro- 
viding a channel for opinion to flow from 
workers to management. Opinion, says he, 
is like water—it flows easily downhill 
but it takes a lot of pressure to pump it 
up. Modern workers get a cataract of man- 
agerial opinion in bulletins and house or- 
gans, but only a thin dribble of their opin- 
ion is forced up to management. 

In telling management about its faults 
Dr. McMurry admits that he has to pull 
his psychological punches. Otherwise, he 
says, “We would lose our jobs.” For man- 
agement is also emotionally immature, and 
when given bitter pills of truth, it suffers 
anxieties and guilt feelings which it is apt 
to take out on the bearer of the bad news. 


Progress Report 

Looking backward last week over the 
progress of medicine in the first half of 
the 20th Century, both the Journal of the 
American Medical Association and the 
British Medical Journal found reasons for 
cheering. But on one point they differed 
sharply, Said the A.M.A. Journal: “Oper- 
ations formerly undreamed of are now 
everyday occurrences.” On the contrary, 
said British Surgeon Geoffrey Jefferson 
“There is not much that we do today that 
surgeons were not doing [in 1900]; we do 
things better and more often ... We 
have new aids that they were denied” 
such as wound-healing drugs and better 
anesthetics. 

Looking ahead, the editors of the Lon- 
don Journal saw surgery losing its import- 
ance: “Sulphonamides and antibiotics are 
making themselves mercifully felt as al- 
ternatives to the knife and the probe. 
Should . . . a medical remedy be found 
for cancer. . . if not in the next 50 years, 
at least within an imaginable span of time, 
the torch-bearers of surgery will illumin- 
ate only that narrow field offered by in- 
jury to the body. In the medical millen- 
nium there will be only one kind of sur- 
gery—traumatic surgery.” 
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THE CANADA DRY COLLECTION of finest wines and liquors. 
Canada Dry has combed the world for the finest. And here they are. 4 
Whichever label you choose, you are picking the best. 


JOHNNIE WALKER BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY—RED LABEL—BLACK LABEL—BOTH 86.8 PROOF © PASSPORT PUERTO RICAN RUM—86 PROOF @ PEDRO DOMECQ 

FUNDADOR BRANDY—86 PROOF @ FINE ARTS DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN—100% GRAIN NEUTPAL SPIRITS—90 PROOF @ POWER’S IRISH WHISKEY—7 YEARS 

OLD, POT STILL, 86 PROOF @ EXSHAW COGNAC—84 PROOF @ STREGA LIQUEUR—85 PROOF @ I.V.C. CALIFORNIA SPARKLING WINE —CHAMPAGNE BULK PROCESS 
*NUYENS CREME DE MENTHE -60 PROOF @ *NUYENS CREME DE CACAO— 60 PROOF @ “NUYENS TRIPLE SEC—80 PROOF @ *PRODUCTS OF U.S.A. 

















The device shown is the 
IBM Electronic Counter, 
basic unit of IBM 
Electronic Machines 
which compute 
arithmetical problems 
at tremendous speeds, 





A BUSINESSMAN needs a report on his company’s production and 


inventory position, and he has to have it faster than ever before. 


A SCIENTIST, working in the atomic energy field, needs to know 
the exact effect of relativistic mass increases in the slowing down of fast 


electrons. 


AN AIRCRAFT DESIGNER needs to determine the theoretical stresses 
and strains brought about by the use of new-type controls on a jet-powered, 


supersonic plane. 


Today, these intricate requirements and countless others are being met 
at amazingly high speed through the use of IBM Electronic Business 


Machines. 


IBM pioneered in the application of the science of electronics to business 
machines . . . machines which benefit everyone through increasing the 


productivity of industry and science. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 












New Play in Manhattan 
The Member of the Wedding (adapted 


by Carson McCullers from her novel; 
produced by Robert Whitehead, Oliver 
Rea & Stanley Martineau) has much the 
value of a bit of garden amid asphalt and 
city smoke. Its virtues are refreshing and 
uncommon on Broadway, and its writing 
largely excuses its playwriting. For Carson 
McCullers’ novel suffers from having been 
made into a play—or, rather, from not 
having been. 

Laid in a Southern town, The Member 
portrays the intimate relationship of three 
essentially lonely people: a motherless 
twelve-year-old girl, a middle-aged Negro 


THE tHEATER 


for a while beautifully sustains it. It can | 
be notably funny in a Tarkington-like | 
way, yet it remembers and records the | 


balked, anarchic feelings, the tremulous 
tragicomedy of ending childhood. Unfor- 
tunately, it suffers after a while from 
being so much less a play than a mere pic- 
ture of people. It would make an ideal 
long one-acter. As it stands, the second 
act repeats the mood of the first with 
somewhat diminished success, and the 
choppy third act resorts to melodrama 
with no success at all. 

The production helps considerably. 
Harold Clurman’s staging is lively, yet 
never sacrifices tone to trickiness. As Bere- 
nice, Ethel Waters plays with sure and 





Bob Golby 


Jurre Harris, Erne, Waters & BRANDON De WILDE 
In a small, special, lonely world. 


servant and a small boy. Gawky, bewil- 
dered, self-dramatizing Frankie Addams, 
full of emotions a size too large for child- 
hood, a size too small for adolescence, 
yearns to be somebody, to count with 
people, to belong. Life-tempered, mellow 
Berenice Sadie Brown, the Addams’ cook, 
who has loved one man and married four, 
is as resigned as Frankie is agitated; little 
John Henry, though forever asking ques- 
tions, has asked none yet of life. 

In desperation, Frankie fastens on her 
brother and his fiancée, feels that they 
can share their love with her and take her 
along on their honeymoon. Foiled, she 
runs away for a night—a night of melo- 
drama when Berenice’s foster brother is 
fleeing from a mob and little John Henry 
is stricken with meningitis. At the end, the 
boy and the brother are dead, and Bere- 
nice is genuinely bereft. But Frankie, 
having turned the corner into adolescence, 
is wonderfully and callously lighthearted. 

The Member of the Wedding sensitive- 
ly creates a small and special world, and 
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simple dignity; as John Henry, seven- 
year-old Brandon De Wilde is thoroughly 
captivating. In the much more difficult 
role of Frankie, Julie Harris is very effec- 
tive up to a point. Yet she is never really 
moving, never conveys something inward 
that cannot be put into words. 


New Musical in Manhattan 
Happy As Larry (by Donagh Mac- 
Donagh; music by Mischa & Wesley Port- 
noff; produced by Leonard Sillman) is 
not only implacably whimsical; it is for 
the most part unbearably silly and dull. 
Produced as a straight play in Dublin and 
London, it caught the fancy of Burgess 
Meredith, who thought it would be the 
better for music. With both music and 
Meredith, it lasted for three performances. 


Meredith first plays Larry, a reminisc- | 


ing tailor, then the grandfather that Larry 
reminisces about. Grandpa was murdered 
by his wife’s lover, then the lover was 


| 


murdered, then grandpa came briskly back | 


to life, then his wife fell down dead, then 























uaker State Motor Oil is made from 
1 pure Pennsylvania grade crudeoil. It is 
refined with the most modern processing 
equipment and technical skill unexcelled in 
the industry. It is the finest motor oil, we 
believe, produced anywhere in the world. 
40¢ per U.S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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Vitalis 
‘LIVE-ACTION™’ 


care... 








FEEL the difference in your scalp! What a 
wonderful wake-up glow — when you use 
Vitalis “Live-Action” care. That's Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout!” 50 seconds’ mas- | 
Sage with active Vitalis (1) stimulates scalp 
(2) prevents dryness (3) routs flaky dandruff 
(4) helps check excessive falling hair. Then 
10 seconds to comb and you're all set! 


...gives you | 


HANDSOMER 





SEE the difference in your hair! Now see 
how much neater, handsomer your hair 
looks — set to stay that way all day! No 
“patent-leather” shine, Vitalis contains no 
greasy liquid petrolatum—just pure, natural 
vegetable oil. For a scalp that feels its best 
and hair that /ooks its best, get “Live-Action” 
Vitalis at any drug counter or at your barber 
sl op. 













@ Mary skin specialists 
prescribe two of gre 
basic ingredients for dry, 
flaky scalp. Vitalis sf 
lates scalp, prevents dry- 


ness. 


imu- 


Product of 
Bristol-Myers 


and the 


“60-SecondWorkout" 
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he married a gay widow. Written mostly 
in doggerel, Happy As Larry deals mostly 
with sex. There are also snatches of nice 
music, and Marguerite Piazza is fun as 
the widow. Actor Meredith would have 
more charm if he tried for less. 


Paris Writhes Again 


In its half-century at the blind end of a 
cobbled alley in Montmartre, le Théatre 
du Grand Guignol has become a synonym 
for blood-drenched horror on the stage. 
Until the war came along, its 293 seats 
were filled nightly with a faithful, shud- 
dering clientele. Its finest hour came one 
night when a woman in the audience 
swooned at the sight of two harridans 
gouging out a girl’s eyes in their madhouse 
cell; the management called for the house 
doctor, but he had passed out too. 

No New Twists. The war made horror 
trite and started emptying the Grand 
Guignol’s seats. Another blow: the thea- 
ter’s chief playwright, André (“Prince of 
Terror”) de Lorde, died (in bed) at the 
age of go. No new twists in torture or 
tricks of realism—e.g., “blood” that coag- 
ulates as it cools—could lure the crowds 
back. Even worse, the sounds of skulls 
being crushed and bodies plopping into 
acid vats began drawing guffaws instead 
of gasps. Things got so bad that couples 
who took the curtained boxes in the rear 
of the house looked to themselves rather 
than to the stage for thrills. “The time had 
come,” says Owner-Director Eva Berkson, 

. « to modernize or die.” 

Last week, swallowing national pride, 
the Grand Guignol was modernizing with 
a shocker based on a trashy British novel 
about U.S. gangsters, Rene Raymond's 
No Orchids for Miss Blandish. For the 
benefit of patriots, Mme. Berkson ex- 
plained: “It’s just that we're bringing 
the tradition up to date.” 

Eh Bien . . . Adapted by Whodunit 
Editor Marcel Duhamel, Pas d’Orchidées 
pour Miss Blandish was as different from 
the old Grand Guignol classics as a Tom- 
my gun is from a thumbscrew. Amid 
knifings and kneeings, kidnaping and mur- 
der, the meaty blonde Miss Blandish 
(Nicole Riche) spent most of two hours 
in panties and bra, successfully pursued 
by drooling Gangster Slim Grisson ( Jean- 
Marc Tennberg). A moving touch for 
Grand Guignol fans: Old Ma Grisson, the 
boss of the gang, beats Miss Blandish into 
submission with a rubber hose so that 
Slim won't be annoyed by her cries when 
he rapes her. 

Paris writhed again. Reported Ce Soir, 
with a wince: “Never on such a small 
stage and in the space of two hours has 
such carnage been wreaked. That is easily 
a record, even for the Grand Guignol.” 
Sniffed Le Monde: “One can be rather 
proud of being French when one sees im- 
ported products of this kind. . .” But as 
the seats filled and couples in the curtained 
boxes began to watch the stage again, 
Carrefour’s critic seemed to have caught 
the audience’s mood: “We had a crise de 
nerfs, we twisted our handkerchiefs, we 
held on to the arms of our chair... Eh 
bien, la tradition continue .. .” 
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INVEST IN CALIFORNIA! egy Roy Hegg 
| So President 

Follow the movement of people ond iB : 

dollors West...to dynomic San Diego, Wiad BF» 


invest now at Son Diego Federal, San Diego's 
largest, Southern Colifornia’s oldest, Sovings 
and loen Associotion. Wonderful record of 
sofety, dependability - dividends paid without foil 
every yeor, twice a yeor, for 64 yeors, Write for 
more details and finonciol statement... Free. Sen 
Diego Federal, 1027 Sixth Ave., Sen Diego, Cal. 
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EDUCATION 


Matter of Principle 


To President Ralph C. Hutchison of 
Lafayette College in Easton, Pa. (enroll- 
ment: 2,020), the money looked a lot big- 
ger than the string attached to it. By the 
will of Alumnus Frederick Dumont (’89), 
Lafayette was to benefit from the income 
of a $140,000 trust fund. The only hitch: 
Dumont’s stipulation that none of his 
money be used to give scholarships to 
Jews or Catholics. 

President Hutchison did not like the 
stipulation, but a fortnight ago he decided 
to accept the money anyhow and add it 
to Lafayette’s general endowment fund. 
“The college,” he said, “is not in any con- 
dition where we can laugh off $140,000.” 








LAFAYETTE’s HUTCHISON 
One hitch too many. 


But the decision brought instantaneous 
rumblings. Alumni phoned in protest. 
Snified the New York Times: “LAFAYETTE 
ACCEPTS FUND ON BIAS TERMS.” 

Last week, five trustees led by Thomas 
J. Watson, chairman of International 
Business Machines Corp., met with Hutch- 
ison. Together they reconsidered the gift, 
rejected it outright. Said Watson: “It 
isn’t a matter of dollars & cents, but of 
the principles of Lafayette. We wouldn't 
sell those principles for $140,000.” 


"We Like Parents Who .. .” 


One place and another, 31-year-old 
Headmaster Eric Johnson* of the Friends’ 
Central School in Philadelphia had known 
many a badly behaved parent—the self- 
ish, the complaining, the foolish. But 
there were some parents he and his teach- 


* Not to be confused with Hollywood's Eric 
Johnston, since 1945 president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, 
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The McGuires could never agree on where to go for a vacation. 
But—one day—they discovered Southern California, Here—in this one p= 
were all the things each member of the family was stumping for.. 
ocean, mountains, desert, everything. And the *y could enjoy 
most of these things any time of year! That seemed like a real vacation buy 


to the McGuires.. 


There’s the Pacific Ocean with its white 
beaches where you can swim, fish and sail 
—and look for starfish and sea shells. 





Then, there’s the desert with its colored 
cliffs and grotesque cactus. There are 
many resort oases and dude ranches, too, 


Add famous horse-racing tracks, orange 
groves, exotic flowers, And, too, ample 
tourist accommodations, Certainly it all 
proves you get... 


More for your vacation dollar in 


¥tow peace came 
to the 


sp-planning Mite Buuiros 


-and we believe it will to you, too. Look: 

















You can enjoy the crisp air, the tall pine 
trees, the rustic resorts and blue lakes of 
Southern California’s high mountains, 


Of course, if you like the bright lights, 
there are movie, television and radioland, 
night clubs and smart stores. 


Come on out this year. But, first, send for 
FREE COLOR BOOKLET that describes Los 
Angeles County and all Southern Califor- 
nia. On arrival, call at All-Year Club’s 
Free Visitors’ Bureau, 517 West 6th St., 
Los Angeles, for other vacation aids, 





America’s 4-Season Vacationland 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles 
ge Board of Supervisors for citizens of Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 
other communities. Copyright, 1949, by All-Year 
Club of Southern California, Ltd.—a non-profit 
community organization serving vacationists. 





Advise anyone not to move here now 
unless assured in advance of employment. 


Free Color Booklet—Mail Coupon Today 
All-Year Club of So. California, Div. 1-E 
629 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 
Please send free vacation booklet “wat 
TO DO AND SEE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.” 
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QUIZ... Do you know 


this famous trademark ? 





CLUE... Its strength protects 


millions from these costly troubles: 
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WINDSTORMS DAMAGE SUITS HOME ACCIDENTS | 


For generations this trademark has stood between insurance buyers and 
disaster. Its reliability has kept them free of dollar loss from the dangers 
shown aboye—and from many others. Perhaps it has lent its protection 
to you—or to your father or grandfather! 

If so, you know the answer to the above question. It is the Hartford Stag. 
It is the trademark appearing on every policy issued by these leading in- 
surance companies: Hartford Fire Insurance Company ... Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Company ... Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company. 
Hartford 15, Connecticut. 











ers thought were wonderful. Last week, 
in his own Parents’ Bulletin, he told what 
sort they were. 

“We like parents,” he began, “who do 
not make unreasonable demands upon 
us.” They decidedly do not include the 
parents who once told him, “Johnny is a 
very sensitive boy. If he misbehaves, 
please spank the boy next to him”; or 
the one who “wanted to know what the 
school intended to do about her child’s 
studying with the radio going.” They do 
include “parents who make possible for 
their children quiet, concentrated study 
. . . It means radios and television sets 
are OFF. 

“We like parents who . . . communi- 
cate enthusiasm for books and learning 
by their own conversation... 

“We like parents who are objective 
about their children . . . Some parents 
consistently underrate their children, not 
realizing that their progeny may surpass 
them. Others. . . insist that their children 
must plan to go to a certain ‘big-name’ 
college, either because the parents attend- 
ed there, or because they wish that they 
had . . . We like parents who let their 
children be themselves.” 


Magnificent Sir 


It was a report to make U.S. college 
and university fund raisers sit up with a 
snap. Education Professor Clara P. Mc- 
Mahon of the Johns Hopkins University 
had done a little digging in 15th Century 
fund-raising tactics at Oxford, found 20th 
Century techniques “pale in comparison.” 
In an article in School and Society she 
told how it used to be done. 

In the first place, the characteristic 
campaign letter—to graduates, nobles, 
prelates and merchants—was admirably 
blunt. If the money was to repair a build- 
ing, the writer left nothing to the imagina- 
tion. “No one dares to enter the building,” 
ran one appeal for the school of canon 
law. “It is surprising that the wind does 
not bring it down, for the foundations are 
so far gone as to be beyond repair.” 

Then came the cajolery. “For example,” 
reported Professor McMahon, “the Bish- 
op of London read that his name would be 
associated with the building of the divin- 
ity school as Solomon’s name was with 
the temple at Jerusalem ... The Black 
Monks were . . . flatteringly, if untruth- 
fully, told that ‘in fact, the University 
owes its foundation to you.’ 

If the money came, the donor was lav- 
ishly thanked: “Your name was in every 
mouth; some wondered at your magnifi- 
cence, some praised your exalted virtues 
. - . and indeed, that you are but mortal 
is our bitterest thought.” But if, after the 
death of a longtime benefactor, no gift 
was forthcoming from his estate, Oxford's 
agents tried a sterner approach: they 
badgered the executors. Sometimes they 
hinted that the executors had misappro- 
priated gifts meant for the university; 
sometimes they went to court. 

Thus, concludes Professor McMahon, 
Oxford grew and flourished, even at a time 
“when feudal wars had drained a great 
part of England’s wealth.” 
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Packaging of vitamin capsules with (he mechanical exactness 


and controls needed in the production of modern medicines. 





Medicine ... Produced with care... Designed for health 


Serving the professions of medicine 
and pharmacy since 1886 








21 Smart ideas 


ONLY FORD GIVES YOU A CHOICE OF V-8 OR SIX 


The Ford Truck line for 1950 gives you new 
models, new power, new features ...21 smart 
ideas in all, to help cut trucking costs. 
NEW MODELS like the F-3 Parcel Delivery, which expand 
the 1950 Ford Truck line to over 175 models. This wide 
i| selection means that you should see your Ford dealer 
for the right truck for you, no matter what you haul. 


NEW POWER like the brand-new 6-cylinder “Rouge 254” 
truck engine. Thus, for 1950 you have a choice of four 
great engines, two Sixes, and the only two V-8’s in 
trucking. Only Ford gives you a choice of V-8 or Six. 

NEW FEATURES like the full air brakes now available on 
the 1950 F-8 Big Jobs . . . new Million Dollar Cab seat 
construction . . . new Synchro-Silent transmissions . . . 
new features that make driving safer and easier. 

New models! New power! New features! You'll find all 

these smart ideas in Ford Trucks for 1950, And you'll find 

the smartest idea of them all... Bonus Built construction 
which means big reserves of strength and power. That's 





» NEW 110-HORSEPOWER SIX! The new “Rouge 254” makes the 
1950 Ford F-6 the most powerful 6 cylinder truck Ford has built. 


why a 1950 Ford Truck is the smart buy for you. Your The ultra-modern “254” has Free-Turn exhaust valves, Autothermic 
Ford Dealer can arrange quick delivery on most models. pistons, chrome-plated top piston ring, High-Lift camshaft, and many 
See him today! other power-producing, cost-saving, smart ideas. 9 A brand-new, 


4-speed Synchro-Silent transmission is standard equipment with the 
“gual : 
new “254” engine. 


America’s 
No. 1 Truck 


ne types. 
Model F-2; 5,700 Ibs. G.V.W. Model F-1; 4,700 Ibs. G.V.W. No. 1 in choice of engi etn 6 
Express or Stake Panel, Pickup or Sicke Only Ford gives you a choice 0 


or six-cylinder engine design. 
Latest registra- 
No. 1 in experience. $ 
tions prove that 2,003,155 Ford — 
on the road have marked up 18,567, ; 
truck years of experience .. + @ recor 
equalled by no other truck. 
sing latest regis- 
No. 1 in long life. Using regis 
tration data on 6,106,000 trucks, bet 
insurance experts prove Ford Trucks 
last longer. 
No. 1 in value. Over 175 models! Up 
to 145-horsepower! The only V-8's in 
trucking! Two new Big Jobs rated 


. FY ' 
Model F-4; 10,000 Ibs. G.V.W. Model F-3 Parcel Delivery up to 39,000 Ibs. gross train weight! 
with Duals Wheelbases; 104 and 122 in, They're Bonus Built which means big 


reserves of strength and power. 








Model F-3; 6,800 Ibs. G.V.W, Model F-5; 14,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
Express or Stoke Wheelbases; 134, 158 and 176 in, 













Ford Trucks Cost Less Because— 





» 


—IN A FULL LINE OF OVER 175 TRUCK MODELS! 





NEW F-7 REAR BRAKES! Big 
15” x 5” aluminum shoes. Double 
cylinder, hydraulic booster, self- 
energizing type. 





cea eel 

NEW PARCEL DELIVERY! Forward control 
chassis with grille, windshield and quarter- 
windows. You add your choice of bodies. Avail- 
able in Series F-3 and F-5. (Special order.) 





>» NEW WHEELBASES! Three 
of them for 1950 Ford Trucks. 
Models F-Sand F-6nowhave 3 New single-speed rear axle for F-8 »% New extra-heavy 
a 176-in, wheelbase for bod- — duty clutch with “254” engine »% Million Dollar Cab » Air 


ies in the 15-ft. range. The 
145-horsepower Ford Big 
Jobs have added two new 


Wing door glass ventilators 4 Coach-type seat comfort > New 
Double Channel frame for Big Jobs» Gyro-Grip Clutch 





h wheelbases to get a total of 7+ New single-speed axle for F-6 » Roll Action Steering 
I NEW AIR BRAKES available on five. First. a 14740. wheel- New extra-heavy duty driv ¢ line for F-6 + Quadrax rear 
the Ford Model F-8 Big Job base for tractors and dump axles 4 engines—Choice of V-8 or Six » New heavy duty, 
combine smooth flexibility with trucks. Second, a 178-in, 3-speed Synchro-Silent transmission available for F-1 to F-3 

b immediate, positive action. wheelbase for 15-ft. bodies. 2 Choice of over 175 models »% Bonus Built construction. 


~ a 








+ One of many 145-horse- ’ 
power Ford F-8 Trucks _. Biceps 
operated by Michigan / 
Motor Freight Lines, Inc, | = aa , lat\ A= 
of Detroit, Mich . all fc noecCodig: wae 7 
F eee ug — 2) 
=) = ® ‘ 
3 a Al : 1 24 
“ a Model F-5 School Bus Chassis . 
ee cae ee | Medel F-3 Cab-Over-Engine Wheelbases; 158 and 194 in. 
— en reeee ) 14,000 Ibs, G.V.W. 
~ . ~~ ne. 









Model F-6 Cab-Over-Engine Model F-6; 15,500 Ibs. G.V.W. 
16,000 Ibs. G.V.W. Wheelbases; 134, 158 and 176 in. 








oe). 


Model F-7; 19,000 Ibs. G.V.W. Model F-8; 21,500 Ibs. G.V.W. 
35,000 Ibs. G.T.W. 39,000 ibs. G.T.W, 










Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer 











WESTINGHOUSE 








puma 


Here’s a totally new kind of 


sun lamp .. . different from 
any ever made! 

Now—enjoy wide-area radi- 
ation. Whole rooms, such as 
in homes, offices, schools, fac- 
tories, amusement and recrea- 
tion areas, can be bathed with 
cool ultraviolet rays that stim- 
ulate health-building Vitamin 
D. Here, low intensities are 
used for longer periods. 

Now— enjoy quick individual 
sun tanning. Use higher inten- 
sities for short exposures. Ideal 


Westinghouse 


SUNSHINE IN A TUBE 
















for bathrooms, bedrooms, sun 
rooms, or private offices. Inex- 
pensive lamp holders or reflec- 
tors provide an easy means of 
application. Quickly and con- 
veniently that healthy, hand- 
some vacation look can be 
yours! 

The lamp has five times the 
efficiency and four times the 
life of the conventional sun 
lamp, and it costs less to buy 
and less to use. Yes, this ex- 
clusive Westinghouse lamp is 
revolutionary! 





“Easy on the purse, 
too. 24-inch size 
$4.50, uses only 20 
watts; 48-inch size 
$7.00, uses only 40 
watts.” 


Lamp Div., Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Bloomfield, N. J 


Gentlemen: I'd like to know more about the 
Westinghouse Fluorescent Sun Lamp 


NAME_ 





STREET___ — — 


CITY —— a »TAT 





MUSIC 





Sugar & Spice 


When a pert-faced high-school junior 
named Sarah Vaughan stepped on to the 
stage of Harlem’s Apollo Theater one 
night in 1942, her only public singing ex- 
perience had been in the church choir in 
Newark, N.J. But it turned out to be the 
old story of the unknown little girl, 
amateur night and the happy ending. 
When the jazz-wise Apollo audience heard 
Sarah’s meandering, bittersweet version 
of Body and Soul, they clapped and 
whistled her into first place, with a wee 








SARAH VAUGHAN 
Anything might happen on the waterfront. 


engagement at $40 on the theater's reg- 
ular bill. That night on the long ride 
home to Newark, Sarah decided to make 
singing her business. 

Last week Sarah’s business bus- 
tling. She commanded four-figure fees for 
her nightclub and theater engagements 
($2,500 last fall for a week at the Apol- 
lo), grossed $125,000 last year. She had 
chalked up four weeks at Manhattan’s 
Paramount, stood as the top girl singer 
in two nationwide popularity polls (Down 
Beat, Metronome) for the third year 
running. Her records were selling around 
3,000,000 copies a year. 

African Drums. The chief quality that 
has brought 25-year-old Sarah to the top 
of her field is a highly individualistic style 
that had caused one recording executive 
to exclaim: “Good God, she can’t do that. 
Tell her to sing it straight. That stuff will 
never get anywhere.” Sarah soon proved 
him wrong. After a couple of years as 


was 
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vocalist with Earl (‘‘Father”) Hines’s and 
Billy Eckstine’s bands, in 1946 she landed 
a solo spot in Manhattan’s Café Society 
Downtown, stayed for a six-month run, 
Her recording of /t’s Magic caught the 
ears of thousands with its mixture of 
torchy sweetness and boppish spice. 

It did not take record buyers and club 
patrons long to learn that when Sarah 
slid into a ballad like Don’t Blame Me 
or / Cover the Waterfront, anything 
might happen, and seldom happen twice 
the same. Some jazz critics claimed Sarah, 
gliding through her two-octave range with 
the confident swoop of a chicken hawk, 
can not only stop at quarter tones en 
route, but even at eighths. Her beat could 
be as steady as a bass fiddle’s or as 
unpredictable as an African drum, and 
she could play her voice with the ease of 
an oldtime tail-gate trombonist or sing as 
straight as a church soloist. Her version 
of The Lord’s Prayer brought a congratu- 
latory wire from Sarah’s idol, Marian 
Anderson. 

Cross-Country Look. Back in Café 
Society last week for a three-week run, 
Sarah was playing to enthusiastic fans 
and trying to do a little housekeeping in 
her Newark apartment before starting 
out on 1950's journeyings. 

Looking back over last year's impres- 
sive score, she and her husband-manager 
George Treadwell hoped this year’s would 
be even better. She already had cross- 
country bookings as far ahead as Decem- 
ber, had appeared on some 20 television 
shows and was looking expectantly to- 
ward Hollywood for new fields to conquer. 


Judith with Orchestra 


Since the Louisville Orchestra decided 
two years ago to stop hiring expensive 
and use its cash to commission 
original compositions instead (Time, Dec. 
20, 1948), Louisville audiences have had 
many an ear-popping musical surprise. 
Last week they got an eye-popper as well: 
Modernist Martha Graham in a brand- 
new 25-minute dance to the accompani- 
ment of the so-piece orchestra. 

Last April, Orchestra Manager John 
R. Woolford commissioned Martha to 
compose the dance, with new music by a 
composer of her own choice. She picked 
her old collaborator, William Schuman, 
president of Manhattan's Juilliard School, 
who wrote the music for her Night Jour- 


soloists 


ney three vears ago. 

Then, intense little Dancer Graham, 47, 
set about pondering “why I should appear 
on a stage with a symphony orchestra in 
the background instead of in the pit.” She 
decided to compose herself a solo on the 
story, from the fourth book of the Apoc- 
rypha, of Judith, who delivered the Is- 
raelites from the siege of Nebuchadnezzar 
by charming his chief general, Holofernes, 
and then lopping off his head. Composer 
Schuman work on a 

When the big night came last week, a 
sell-out audience in Louisville’s Columbia 





set to score, 





Auditorium warmed up on Wagner and 
Beethoven. After intermission, the musi- 
cians took their places upstage behind a 
translucent curtain. As the music began 
somberly, Dancer Graham was discovered 
standing motionless on the stage’s apron. 

Dressed in black, she began to dance in 
jerky, spastic movements—in anguish, as 
the program notes explained, for the be- 
sieged Israelites whose water supply had 
been cut off by Holofernes. When she got 
ready to visit the confident enemy, she 
stripped off her black “garments of mourn- 
ing,” decked herself with jewels and sidled 
forth clad in beige “garments of gladness.” 
Composer Schuman’s music took on a 
sinister cast, Dancer Graham a sinuous, 
Salome-ish look. The final victory dance 





MartTHa GRAHAM 
Holofernes lost his head. 


after Judith had whacked off the imagi- 
nary Holofernean head, was wildly exult- 
ant and percussive. So was the 15-minute 
applause that followed it. 

Wrote one Louisville critic: ad (- 
an entirely new field for the contempo- 
rary dancer ... and places him on a 
commercial and artistic footing with the 
piano, instrumental and vocal soloist.” To 
sallow, dark-eyed Dancer Graham, it was 
great challenge . . . This must be a 
special work with a full symphony. It 
can’t be reduced to anything I can take 
on tour, But other symphony orchestras 
may be interested in it.” 


Gaffers' Band 


At his first rehearsal last spring, 48- 
year-old Conductor Frieder Weissmann 
could only stand and wonder at his own 
youthful helplessness. His musicians were 
all over 60, and “everyone knew every- 
thing.” The venerable violinists were all 
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Above: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes than ony other organ—one 
of a complete line of 2-manval-ond-pedal church and home orgons starting at $1285* 





ow -own a Hammond Organ 


Jor as little as *1285* 


Tere was A Time when only the wealthy 
could afford an organ for the home. But 
that’s not true, any more. 


Today, Hammond Organ prices are so low 
that even modest homes can enjoy magic 
hours of this glorious music. 

Whether or not you know music needn't 
disturb you. You can quickly and easily 
learn to play the Hammond Organ. At your 
fingertips is the world’s most versatile organ; 
always receptive, instantly responsive, and a 
constant inspiration to play. There is a 
Hammond Organ that will fit handsomely 
in your living room, large or small. 





You can learn 
to play the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month! 
You needn't know music. The fact is, you 
need never have had any previous musical 
experience whatever. Yet you can learn to 
play at least half a dozen simple melodies 
acceptably on the Hammond Organ in less 
than a month. Thousands of owners have 
done it. It's much easier than you think, 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4205 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Mlinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on the following 


Hammond Organ models: 


(0 Spinet Model 
0 Home Model 


C) Church Model 
©) Concert Model 
WNREIRG is vevssssasssosesceeonascnes vesssvovacesbeue osebevesseesdsisesnebanssabbasesesaus 


See csccececiennteceretennieanen 


a icasctiete cierccenrestoumutnakio P. O. Zone State 
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Costs less than many fine pianos — 
prices start at $1285!* 
You can put a Hammond Organ in your 
home for less than you'd pay for many fine 
pianos. And you can do it now! Convenient 
terms are available through most dealers. 


There is a Hammond Organ 
for your living room! 

Of the several models of the Hammond 
Organ, you will find one ideally suited to 
the size of your living room. No special 
installation needed. Just plug into an elec- 
tric outlet and play. The Hammond Organ 
is the only organ in the world that never 
needs tuning,J—one of the many reasons 
why maintenance costs are negligible. 


Mail the coupon today 
Take time to visit your dealer, where you 
can see and hear the Hammond Organ. 
Spend an hour with this magnificent instru- 
ment, proved by years of service in homes 
and churches in all parts of the world. 
No obligation. For more information and 
your dealer’s name, mail the coupon now. 





CHURCH MODEL, used in 
more than 18,000 churches. 


AGO pedal keyboard and an 
additional Pedal Solo Unit, 
tunable to preference by 
the organist. 


*f. 0. b. Chicago. Prices Includo 
Federal excise tox which is 


‘ 
' 
' 
! 
! 
' 
' 
' 
' Concert Model has 32-note 
' 
' 
! 
' 
i] 
1 
! 
1 rebated to churches. 





showing each other how to play—and no 
wonder, there were eleven ex-concertmas- 
ters in the string section. It was the same 
with the wise old woodwinds and the 
boastful brasses. After a frustrating hour, 
Conductor Weissmann felt like flying 
back to the peace of his Scranton (Pa.) 
Philharmonic. But when the Old Timers 
Orchestra of New York’s American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, Local 802, begged 
him to come for just one more rehearsal, 
he had to admit “I fell in love with them.” 

The admiration was understandable. In- 
quiring around in Local 802, 66-year-old 
Cellist Abram Goutkin had found an or- 
chestra-full of retired symphony musi- 
cians who had yielded their chairs to 
younger men but were by no means ready 
to quit playing. Onetime New York Sym- 
phony First Trumpeter Vincent C. Buono, 
74, and such 78-year-old gaffers as Violin- 
ist Fred Schaefer and Violist Solomon 
Pressman were enthusiastic about Gout- 
kin’s idea of forming an old fellows’ 
outfit. Sixty others were rounded up in 
no time. 

We Want Culture. Local 802 officials 
were skeptical at first. But when, after 
several rehearsals, they heard the orches- 
tra play, they decided that some of Local 
802’s share of the A.F.M.’s $4,500,000 
in recording and transcription royalties 
should be used to help the old boys along. 
Czar James Caesar Petrillo himself 
dropped in, listened and rasped with ap- 
proval: “That's what we want—culture.” 
Local 802 agreed to pay the Old Timers 
the minimum scale: $9.00 for one re- 
hearsal, $30 a performance. By August 
the musicians had polished their work 
enough to give their first free concert 
for an audience of 4,000 in Brooklyn’s 
Prospect Park. 

One possible snag to the orchestra’s 
further progress was the Taft-Hartley Act 
provision forbidding the A.F.M. to 
administer its royalty fund itself. But 
the new fund administrator, Philadelphia 
Lawyer Samuel Rosenbaum, gave the Old 
Timers the go-ahead too.” 

Brasses & Bows. Last week they were 
going ahead to beat the band. In Manhat- 
tan’s Metropolitan Museum, art lovers 
joined music lovers in the Great Hall for 
the first of three free symphony concerts 
by the Old Timers. First, to demonstrate 
that new music is not beyond oldsters, 
they sent Virgil Thomson’s dissonant 
Seine at Night flowing down the corridors 
—and the brasses got their chance to show 
they still had both wind and beauty of 
tone. In Chausson’s Poéme, with Violinist 
Ruggiero Ricci as guest soloist, the strings 
got to prove that they improve with age 
like a fine old Stradivarius. By the time 
they had wound up the concert with a 
powerful performance of Richard Strauss’s 
Death and Transfiguration, with every- 
body bowing and blowing their best to- 
gether, they had won themselves a hearty 
hand. 

Conductor Weissmann hoped his Old 
Timers had won more than that. Their 
share of the royalty fund will cover only 
three museum concerts. Weissmann was 
hunting a sponsor. 
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From experience comes faith... 


Ups-a-daisy! 
Is she hurt? Not at all. She'll try again. 


Each fall E-R:- SQUIBB & SONS 


us something of value. For example, we learn i Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 





and most of us have many -teaches 


the worth of a helping hand. Anesthetics + Biologicals + Antibiotics 


And so each experience increases our judg- Sulfonamides ¢ Endocrines i 


ment, teaches us what to believe in, what to trust 3 ; ae 
: Nutritional and Medical Specialties 
-+- gives us a faith that guides us to people and 


things of worth, 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 





Censas 
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Ben Comes Back 


The crowd pressed close around the 
first tee at Los Angeles’ Riviera Country 
Club. A bare-kneed emcee in kilts and 
tam strode forward. “Ladies and gentle- 
men,” he announced, “this is the greatest 
event in the history of the Los Angeles 
Open, but I have been requested by Mr. 
Ben Hogan to introduce him and say 
nothing else. On the tee—Ben Hogan.” 

To the gallery at the Riviera, once 
known as Hogan’s Alley, there was little 
more that needed to be said. Everybody 
remembered Ben’s auto crash last Febru- 
ary, how he lay for weeks after that in an 
El Paso hospital, his pelvis, collarbone, 
ankle and a rib broken. First it had been a 
question of whether Ben would live at all, 
then whether he would ever walk. But a 
couple of weeks ago, after a few practice 
rounds in Texas, 37-year-old Ben had 
made up his mind to come back. The gal- 
lery, schooled to remember that “they 
never come back,” gave him a rolling 
cheer for heart. 

“No Cameras, Please." Tight-lipped 
Ben Hogan touched his cap in acknowl- 
edgment. He stepped to the tee followed 
by red-coated marshals and a boy bearing 
a crudely lettered sign with the inscrip- 
tion “No Cameras, Please.” Ben had 
warned the committee that he could not 
play if pictures were snapped while he 
swung. As he prepared to hit his first com- 
petitive shot in a year an amateur movie 
camera began whirring on the clubhouse 
steps. Ben frowned, and a shout silenced 
the camera. Then Ben Hogan sent the 
ball screaming down the fairway. 

Except for a slight stiffness about the 
hips and a shorter backswing, he looked 





ted Press 


GOLFER HoGAN 
A hook to control. 


like the old Hogan. He was one under par 
for the first nine holes. When his strength 
began to ebb on the 13th, he leaned 
against a tree to pull himself together. On 
the 15th, he glared momentarily at what 
sounded like another movie camera. 
When he discovered it was only a lawn 
mower, he calmly lined up a 30-foot putt 
and sank it. His first-round score was 73, 
only five strokes off the pace. 

Uphill All the Way. That night he was 
almost beyond caring how well he had 
done. He fell into bed so tired he could 


Bill Mevrer—N.Y. Daily News 


RANGER GOALIE StoppinG A Rep WING SALLY 
A habit to correct. 
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hardly move a muscle. But Ben was not 
through. Next morning he showed up 
again for Round Two. 

He developed a troublesome hook, but 
dug into his bag for brilliant recovery 
shots. One of his putts curled 60 feet over 
an undulating green before it dropped 
into the cup as though pulled by a mag- 
net. On the long 17th he paused wearily 
and grinned: “You know, I’ve played this 
hole for ten years and I just realized it’s 
uphill all the way.” But he fired a brilliant 
69, two under par, and moved into third 
place in the field of 96. 

This week, after another 69 in the 
third-round, Blazin’ Ben moved into the 
last day’s play in second place, just two 
strokes behind Tournament Leader Jerry 
Barber of Pasadena. Coming back had 
been uphill too, but Ben was back. 


Scoreless Wonders 

The energetic Detroit Red Wings were 
obviously the class of big-time hockey. 
Sharpshooting Left Wing Ted Lindsay 
was the National Hockey League’s leading 
scorer and Center Forward Sid Abel was 
runner-up. With such fire-power the Red 
Wings boomed past the mid-season mark 
last week safely entrenched in first place 
and with only one worry in the world: 
lately they couldn't beat the New York 
Rangers. 

Last week, as the Wings took aim on 
the Rangers in Madison Square Garden, 
they were sore from two successive 
thumpings (1-0 and 2-1) by a team which 
had been playing dead for eight years. 
When the game was only 29 seconds old, 
the red light flashed over Detroit's goal 
and the Wings trailed, 1-0. 

Ranger Coach Lynn Patrick had found 
a way to jam Detroit’s high-velocity for- 
ward line of Lindsay, Gordon Howe and 
Abel by borrowing from platoon football. 
He simply used his own second line as a 
defensive unit whose chief function was 
not to score but to keep the Wings from 
scoring. When Detroit’s main-line trio of 
Lindsay, Howe and Abel skated onto the 
ice, so did Patrick’s nuisance line. When 
Lindsay & Co. were called off the ice to 
rest between sallies, so were their Ranger 
shadows. Then Coach Patrick inserted the 
line that he was counting on to score: 
Dunc Fisher, Edgar Laprade, Tony Les- 
wick, 

In last week’s game it worked again. 
Detroit’s big threé, who had not made a 
single goal in the last two Ranger games, 
were held scoreless again. With Goalie 
Chuck Rayner and the nuisance boys per- 
forming in style, the Rangers won, 2-1. 

Since becoming the Rangers’ coach in 
the middle of last season, Lynn Patrick 
has been trying frantically to correct an 
ingrained Ranger habit: they score too 
few goals. He still has the lowest-scoring 
club in hockey (2.2 goals a game this 
year). But after getting off to a miserable 
start, Patrick’s scoreless wonders have 
lifted eyebrows all around the National 
Hockey League by losing only three games 
in their last 15. By last week, thanks to 
victories over Detroit and Montreal, they 
were in second place. 
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SINCE 1946... 


yMae 
Oiber Stim logon 


FIRST sraTrioN WAGONS WITH ALL-STEEL BODY 
AND TOP~—-safer, longer lasting, easier to maintain—a pioneering 


= advance by Willys-Overland that set a new pattern for the industry! 
FIRST pPASSENGER-AND-UTILITY VEHICLE ever offered 
with choice of the conventional 2-wheel-drive model or the new 
4-Wheel-Drive Willys Station Wagon! 


FIRST vrivity caR PLANNED IN EVERY DETAIL 
as a dual-purpose vehicle—seats removable to provide up to 120 cu. ft. 
of load space . . . seats and interior washable . . . wide, strong tailgate. 


FIRST stration WAGON OF SUCH LOW WEIGHT... 
with overdrive at no extra cost on 2-wheel-drive models. . . helping 
to stretch out the mileage of their thrifty 4 and 6 cylinder engines. 








NOW—3 GREAT WILLYS STATION WAGONS 
—2-Wheel-Drive with 4-Cylinder Engine* 
—2-Wheel-Drive with 6-Cylinder Engine* 
—4-Wheel-Drive with 4-Cylinder Engine <o7 ° 
*Overdrive included at no extra cost— VWauon AGO 
Planadyne Suspension—Low-pressure tires 


ALL WILLYS STATION WAGONS ON 104-INCH WHEELBASE Costs Less to Buy — Costs Less to Run 





WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO * MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 





UNION 
PACIFIC 


Great Trains of America— Westbound “City of Portland” near Pocatello, Idaho. 


JELO 


DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 
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New Discovery on the Old Oregon Trail 


In Gold Rush days, it took a wagon 
train six months to travel the Old Ore- 
gon Trail...the same trip Union Pacific 
streamliners make today in just 40 
hours. And the fast City of Portland 
trains are on the go almost constantly, 
their big Diesels seldom shut down, 
One reason for this speed and endur- 


ance is the discovery of RPM DELO oil 


which enables Diesel engines to stay on 
the job years without overhaul. It pre- 
vents wear by keeping gum and lacquer 
off engine parts harmlessly dispersed in 
the oil. RPM DELO Oil resists oxidation, 
is non-corrosive to all bearing metals, 
keeps lubricant on hot spots. . . cuts 
maintenance costs for Diesels through- 


out American industry, 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


QUARTER-MILER McKENLEY* 
An elbow to shove with. 


Re-Education of a Runner 


Jamaica’s tall, reed-slim Herb McKen- 
ley had astonishing speed and a one-track 
mind: “All I thought about was a good 
start and then speed, speed, speed.” Out- 
doors, where cinders and spikes give firm 
footing and athletes run in chalk-marked 
lanes, he has done the quarter-mile in 
46 seconds, faster than any man in his- 
tory. But when he tried to run on indoor 
tracks, where the footing is treacherous 
and lanes are nonexistent, he learned that 
he needed more than sheer speed; when 
fields jam up on sharply banked indoor 
turns, a judicious elbow shove can throw 
the fastest man off his stride and out of 
the running. Said Runner McKenley: “I 
didn’t know how to defend myself.” 

Three months ago 27-year-old Herb 
McKenley resolved to learn how to run 
indoors. For the best training he went to 
South Orange, N.J., put himself under 
the tutelage of canny Johnny Gibson, 
track coach at Seton Hall College. He 
described his past boners and phobias: 
“I worry so much about getting into a 
jam that I forget about pacing myself. 
Once I get in with all those elbows I’m 
licked and drop back. It’s eithet ahead 
or behind. I hate that pack.” 

Slow Down. Gibson nodded sympa- 
thetically and put Herb on cross-country 
to build up endurance. Then he tried him 
on the board track at Seton Hall. Lesson 
No. 1 was how to go into turns. McKenley 
was told to lean into them, dropping the 
left shoulder and bringing the right arm 
up and away from the body. 

Last week, with his schooling still in 
the primary stage, Gibson took his slen- 


* Leading Jim Gilhooley of the New York Ath- 
letic Club around the first turn in the Knights of 
Columbus 500. 
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der protégé to Manhattan’s ro2nd Engi- 
neers Armory to run in the Metropolitan 
A.A.U. 600-yard. “Just concentrate on 
the turns,” he told McKenley. “I don’t 
expect you to win.” 

As he crouched for the gun, the old 
phobia surged up inside McKenley. When 
he got a good start and led the field to 
the first turn, he felt suddenly relieved. 
But when he thought he heard feet pad- 
ding too close to him, he spurted again. 
As his lead widened to 15 yards, friends 


shouted, “Slow down, Herb! Slow down!” | 


He had stepped the first 440 yards in 48.8 
seconds, near-record time, but it was too 
fast a pace for the 600. With half a lap 
to go he began to stagger, and Brooklyn’s 
Frank Fox made a bid to pass him. 


Drift Wide. Then Novice McKenley 


displayed his inexperience in another pay- | 


off art of indoor running. Instead of drift- 
ing out and driving Fox wide on the 
boards, he hugged the rail and allowed 
Fox to slip by the easy way. Fox won and 
McKenley finished a weary fourth, But he 
had leaned into the turns perfectly, and 
Coach Gibson was satisfied. 

Next day Gibson gave McKenley ad- 
vanced lectures on pace, and how to run 
with the elbows flailing wide, for better 


balance and protection in a pack. At 
week’s end, McKenley ran again in the 
soo-yard at Brooklyn’s Knights of Co- 
lumbus meet and finished third. “He 


learns fast,”’ said Gibson, who expected to 
hand his star pupil a diploma by the time 
the indoor season reached its peak at the 
Millrose Games later this month. 


Appointment in New Jersey 
A score of riders and two dozen hounds 
had an appointment with a New Jersey 


fox one day last week. It was, as the club’s | 


pro huntsman told a New York Times 
reporter afterward, “the longest, hardest, 
most harrowing and most exhausting ap- 
pointment” in the history of the Essex Fox 
Hound Hunt Club. 

The quarry was first sighted at 3:15 
p-m., near Mrs. Charles Scribner Jr.’s 
estate, “Dew Hollow,” in northern Somer- 
set County. When the fox saw the hounds 
coming, he lit out for the south. On the 
way, he led hounds and huntsmen across 
two state highways and through a couple 
of startled villages. Said Mrs. Scribner, 
the club’s master-of-hounds: “It was noth- 
ing short of a miracle that none of the 
hounds was killed in the traffic.” The fox 
picked up a long lead in the streets of 
North Branch (pop. 250), then trotted 
back into the fields. By 5:30, fox and 
hounds had disappeared from sight. 

In the cold and dark of 6 p.m., with 
only four resolute hunters left in the field, 
Mrs. Scribner called for a van to carry 
the exhausted mounts home. Most of the 
wheezing pack was encountered an hour 
and a half later, some 22 miles from the 
starting point. The last dog found his own 
way home two days later and was sent to 
his kennel for a good rest. 

At home, the hunters eased their tired 
bones with liniment and liquor. Somewhere 
out near the border of Hunterdon County 
the fox also rested. 
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Hushed in silvery splendor, 
the scenery rests your eyes, 
the piney air is tonic, too. 
Quiet comfort, good food, 
good sleep restore you. 

And, next door the Spa’s 
mineral baths wash weariness 
away. Roads open? Yes! 
Privately operated. 

Myron H. Woolley, Manager. 


Putnam 


AT SARATOGA SPA 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


The Spo is owned ond its Health Services 
Operated by the Stote of New York 
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FIRST AID * 
COLD distress 


| always turn my collar up 
On wintry days like these, 
And take an Alka-Seltzer 
If | begin to ¢neeze. 
© 


Use it also for FAST RELIEF of 
Headaches - Acid Indigestion 
Muscular Aches and Pains 


Alka- @ 


Seltzer @ 
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‘All aboard, America! 
There's great prosper- 
ity ahead...if we heave 
to on the sales. 
We've got a rich 
cargo of production. 
All we need to keep 
it Moving is plenty 
Of good solid sales- 
manship. Count on 
Ticonderoga to be in 
there, helping salesmen 
make a sales mark. 
Ticonderoga is the fastest 
Selling, fastest-working 
percil-favorite of 
business, professions, 
schools and homes.” 


DIXON 
LeapFast 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Dept. 6-31, Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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The Decision 


The neighbors on San Francisco’s Geary 
Boulevard were excited this week about 
the breakup of the Fosters, who have been 
married for 25 years. But it was not the 
usual kind of family breakup. Don Foster 
was setting out to be a monk and, if all 
goes well, his wife May will become a nun. 

The Fosters had had a good life 
together, Don got a high-school educa- 
tion, worked for 15 years as a San 
Francisco newspaper man, served in the 
Navy during both world wars, always 
managed to make a comfortable living. 
Recently, while he held down a $5,200-a- 
year job on the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, he and May also operated a “Hobby 
Center,” which last year grossed $56,000. 
But for a couple of decades, quietly de- 
vout Donald Foster has been thinking 
that he would like the cloistered seclusion 
of a monk’s life. “The more I thought 
about it and talked to May,” he explained 
when his decision was finally made, “the 
more I kept realizing that we aren’t cre- 
ated just for time; the main reason we're 
created is for eternity. You can't keep 
your worldly goods, but you can save 
your soul.” 

Year after year, the Fosters had talked 
it over and prayed about it. Their only 
child, Marjorie Jean, became a nun when 
she was 17. Last November stocky Don- 
ald Foster, 50, decided that the time had 
come. After asking his pastor’s advice, he 
wrote to the Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, of 
St. John’s Abbey at Collegeville, Minn., 
and got an airmail reply. With a doctor’s 
certificate of good health, he would be 
accepted for a year of study at the mon- 





| astery before entering the novitiate, 


Intense, thin-faced May Foster hopes 





to go into a convent, but she is waiting 
for a year to wind up their worldly affairs 
and make sure her husband is well started 
on his new road. Says the wife who may 
never see her husband again after this 
week: “Some people think I’m terrible, 
letting him go off like this after all these 
years of marriage, but it’s God’s will. 
Besides, if I could give him to his country, 
never knowing that he’d get back from 
the Leyte invasion, why can’t I give him 
to his God?” 


The Trouble with Keeping Calm 

Genial Swiss Theologian Karl Barth 
added a cubit or two to his international 
Stature by denouncing Hitler in 1933, 
when most good Christians were waiting 
to see how events would turn out. But 
Barth’s postwar casualness about Com- 
munism’s threat to Christianity has puz- 
zled many a Protestant. In this week's 
Christian Century, the Rev. Hendrik 
Hauge, chaplain to Norway’s famed Bish- 
op Berggrav, attacks Barth’s present po- 
litical position. 

Don't Rush. “How is a Christian to 
act toward a state which claims to be a 
friend of the church but ... is bound 
sooner or later to reveal itself as an enemy 
of the church?” When this question was 
put to Barth, reports Hauge, he replied 
that “in such a situation, it would be im- 
portant for the Christian to preserve his 
calm and his sense of humor. . . When a 
state begins to exhibit the marks that 
Christians recognize as belonging to the 
Beast from the Abyss, they must not rush 
to embrace the extreme alternatives of 
submission or martyrdom.” 

Barth maintains, says Hauge, that the 
church’s past shortcomings in the social 
field forbid her to speak out against 





Assoctated Press 


May & Don Foster 
“We aren’t created just for time.” 
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One of 380,000 policyholders 
building family security 
through Mutual Benefit Life 


Bill Eldridge of Tenafly, N. J., is 
General Sales Manager of the Huron 
Milling Company. He and his wife 
Frances want Babs (8) and Billy Jr. (6) 
to have college educations. The 


Eldridges are building a home 
and will have a mortgage. But 
they also have a PLAN, Bill knows 
exactly how his family’s finan- 
cial needs will be met, since he 
was “analagraphed”. .. 


How *29' a month assured security 


“YOUR ANALAGRAPH MAN SHOWED ME HOW,” says Mr. Eldridge 


“Like most families, our margin be- 
tween income and outgo calls for care- 
ful management. But is was more than 
enough to complete a practical plan, 
when Howard Hanway, my Mutual 
Benefit Life man, made a clear simple 
Analagraph chart of our family assets, 
which include my company’s pension 
plan. It took only $29.15 a month 
more to assure our future objectives.” 

To help you arrange your family fi- 
nances into a definite, workable pi te 
the Mutual Benefit Life man has had 
long specialized training. He has 
studied statistical facts about thou- 





? 
I, 
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sands of other families who success- 
fully met problems of money- 
management like yours. You can profit 
from this store of actual experience. 

To make this easy, the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company de- 
veloped the Analagraph—a simple, 
clear, accurate way to plan your finan- 
cial future in terms of present assets, 
earnings, and objectives. It records and 
arranges all the facts, so they may be 
analyzed as a whole, 
instead of as “jig- 
saw pieces.” Every- 
thing has its place. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE COUNSELOR Howard Han- 
way created the Eldridges’ plan for future seeuri- 
ty. Expert Anslagrapher Hanway is typical of 
Mutual Benefit Life's representatives—a 
sclected national group of analysts, t 
family money-management and planning. 





Every asset—U. S. Sav- 

ings Bonds, other se- 

curities, real estate, 

insurance, pension, 

Social Security. Every 

obligation — education of children, 
payment of mortgage, support of de- 
pendents.The Analagraph chart shows 
you just where you stand, and how 
you can best assure your future wishes. 
Would such knowledge be helpful 
to you? It is yours, at no cost or ob- 
ligation whatever. If you do not know 
your local Anala- 
graph Man, write us 
today for his name 
and phone number. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 GS NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








Ruins of the cathedral at Ambato, Ecuador, after the disastrous earthquake of August 5, 1949. 


Destruction from below—rescue from above 


Last August an earthquake shook the 
country of our good neighbor, Ecuador— 
and disaster followed in its wake. Build- 
ings were leveled, homes were destroyed, 
people were killed and injured. 

To make matters worse, the water 
became contaminated. Whole com- 
munities were threatened with deadly, 
water-borne disease. Then Pennsalt came 
to the rescue. 

Because of world-wide acceptance of 
Pennsalt’s quality chemicals for public 
health, stocks of a Pennsalt water puri- 
fication chemical were already on hand 
in the area. This chemical, Perchloron,* 
was immediately used to treat the water 
supplies. In a short time water was safe 
to drink; the spectre of an epidemic 
faded. But, of course, the needs of the 
country in such an emergency quickly 
exhausted the available stock. More 
Perchloron was needed . . . and fast! 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 100 YEARS 
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At the request of the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau, representing the public 
health departments of this hemisphere, 
the United States Air Force rushed addi- 
tional supplies of Perchloron to the scene. 
Thus, prompt team work between 
Pennsalt and these agencies assured a 
steady supply of safe drinking water for 
the people of Ecuador. 

This is a typical example of Pennsalt 
chemicals and service at work. In agri- 
culture, in industry, and in the home— 
hundreds of Pennsalt products are helping 
to make life healthier and brighter for all. 
In its 100 years of steady progress, 
Pennsalt has built up a storehouse of 
chemical knowledge. We would like to 
apply our ingenuity and experience to 
the particular problem now facing you. 
Write: Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


\PENN UY SALT/ 








| wrongs committed by modern regimes. 


“Thus, it would seem, it is no longer God 
who gives the church the right to speak; 
rather, the church must justify her right 
to proclaim the truth in a concrete situa- 
tion by her social and moral merits.” 

No Temptation, Barth has insisted 
that Communism presents a far different 
problem to Christianity than did Naziism 


| (Tre, Aug. 16, 1948). To support Nazi- 


ism, he said, was a “temptation” for 
Christians; the Nazis invited support with 
a fake veneer of Christianity. But since 
the Communists are frankly opposed to 
religion, and Christians are hardly tempt- 
ed to endorse Communism, Barth feels 
that the church is not obliged to add its 





Eyropean 


THEOLOGIAN BARTH 
A sense of humor is important, 


voice to the anti-Communist denuncia- 
tions of politicians. 

Retorts Chaplain Hauge: “Even if it be 
true that Communism presents no temp- 
tation, that does not mean that Commu- 
nism is not a danger—a danger to man 
himself. It does not make much difference 
whether one fails because one is seduced 
by temptation or because one bows to 
superior force. Communism does not offer 
itself as a new edition of Christianity; 
but it might very well induce, or seduce, 
the church to deliver a new edition of her- 
self. If the church is brought under con- 
trol by the new rulers, there is no need to 
destroy her utterly.” 

Like any orthodox Christian, Hauge 
agrees with Barth that no historical revo- 
lution can be compared to that brought 
to mankind by Jesus Christ. But he points 
out that the historical “decisiveness of 
Christ ought not to be proclaimed in such 
a way that all other events and situa- 
tions are stripped of significance. To view 
change in the light of eternity is danger- 
ous if it issues in the belief that all state 
orders are equally good. The judgment of 
Christ does not mean a general leveling of 
all human relationships.” 
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How many times did this happen to you last sum- 
mer? Or this winter? It happens every day in the 
year, in every section of the country. It wastes 
millions of gallons of gasoline, and it wastes time. 
Appointments are missed. Tempers grow short. 
Impatient drivers try to beat trains to crossings, 
absent-minded people disregard signals, and fat 
too many fatal accidents are the result, 

Something needs to be done about grade Cross 
ings on our heavily traveled highways. The rail 
roads have to operate trains. Those long freights 
must go through to keep the national economy 
running. But overpasses and underpasses can elimi 
nate many of the present traffic bottlenecks, and 
everyone will gain immeasurably. 

It’s worth your tax dollars to get rid of grade 
crossing dangers and delays. But make sure you 
get full value for your money. 

The finest earthmoving equipment and the best 
engineering brains in the world are ready to do 
the job fast and economically. Let's put them 
to work, 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. * PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
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Packaging of fresh foods has revolutionized things for both the grocer 
and the housewife, Cut, washed, trimmed and wrapped, ready for 
immediate use, many fresh foods come to you protected against spoil- 





age, dust and germs by a modern transparent film, Celanese* Lumarith*, 
an acetate plastic. 

Celanese research has helped bring this about through the develop- 
ment of the “breathing” wrap, Lumarith. Even though sealed, it permits 
fresh foods to “breathe’—without the need of perforations—and 
thereby stay fresh and flavorsome. Lumarith never fogs up, never gets 
soggy, always stays crisp. 

Research in other fields has also made Celanese a leading producer 
of chemical fibers and fabrics and of organic chemicals for industry. 
Many products that serve you daily are made possible by Celanese re- 
search, Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 
#*Rog. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PLASTICS...CHEMICALS...CHEMICAL FIBERS AND YARNS...WOVEN AND KNIT FABRICS 
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Death in the Antiques Room 


At 7:45 one morning last week, Report- 
er Malcolm Johnson was awakened by the 
jangle of the telephone. The boss was on 
the line. Edmond Bartnett, city editor of 
the New York Sun, wanted Reporter John- 
son to hustle right down to the office, two 
hours earlier than usual. “Mr. Speed has 
an assignment for you,” said Bartnett 
mysteriously, “It’s a tough one.” 

Promptly at 9 o'clock, “Mike” Johnson, 
45, winner of a Pulitzer Prize for his in- 
vestigation of waterfront crime (Tre, 
May 16), walked into the office of court- 
ly, white-haired Executive Editor Keats* 
Speed, 70, editorial boss for 33 years of 
the staid, arch-conservative Sun. Said 
Speed in anguished accents: “I am taking 
you into my confidence because I have a 
nasty job to do. You must not breathe a 
word of this. We are being sold today, and 
I am an absolute wreck.” Speed ordered 
stunned Reporter Johnson to lock himself 
in the musty, out-of-the-way office of the 
Antiques editor, there write the story of 
the death of the 116-year-old Sun. 

Next day, only two hours after the staff 
had been told, the second oldest Manhat- 
tan papert ran its obituary under an 
eight-column banner on Page One: “The 
New York Sun has been sold to the New 
York World-Telegram . . . Today's issue 
will be the [ Sun's] last. . .” Shrewd, dap- 
per Roy W. Howard, 67, boss of the 19 
Scripps-Howard papers, had bought the 
setting Sun as swiftly and silently as 19 
years before he bought the Pulitzers’ dis- 
integrating World (Time, March 9, 1931). 

Profit & Loss. Howard had been secret- 
ly dickering for the Sun since last January. 
Whenever rumors of a sale circulated, 
Publisher Thomas W. Dewart doused 
them with a standard gag: “The Sun is for 
sale for 5¢ a copy, on any newsstand—and 
in no other way.” The deal was completed 








* Great-nephew of Poet John Keats, 


+ Oldest: The New York Post (founded by 
Alexander Hamilton in 1801). 
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Roy Howarp 
Before Christmas, Santa Claus. 


on Dec. 1, but announcement was delayed 
so Sun staffers could enjoy Christmas. 
Estimated price for the Sun’s “name, good 
will and circulation lists,” but not its 
plant in Lower Manhattan: $2,000,000. 
For Tom Dewart, 39, who came up the 
business side and inherited the publisher's 
desk on his brother’s death four years ago, 
the decision to sell was a cold question of 
profit & loss. The Sun was in the red. In 
his shutdown notice, Dewart blamed ris- 
ing costs, notably “union demands.” The 
mechanical unions and the Sun’s inde- 
pendent editorial union bitterly replied 
that they had received no raises since 
1948, had not been asked to take a cut. 
There was a more important reason than 
rising costs: the lackluster Sun had stood 
still journalistically for decades. At its 
death, circulation was 261,000, barely 
4,000 more than in 1926; it was eighth in 
Manhattan’s circulation field of nine, The 


PoE Davis 
After man-bats on the moon, a slow eclipse, 


combined circulations of the World-Tele- 
gram (342,000) and the Sun, Publisher 
Dewart said, were “enough to assure the 
economic stability of one newspaper but 
not enough for two Advertisers, 
sensing the Sun’s slow eclipse, had dropped 
more than 1,500,000 lines in 1949. In a 
decade, its share of the New York adver- 
tising cake had been sliced from one-tenth 
to one-twentieth. 

Apples & Whiskers. Founded in 1833 by 
Printer Benjamin Day, the fresh, fre- 
quently sensational morning Sun was the 
first successful penny paper in an era of 
stodgy 6¢ dailies. In 1835, circulation 
climbed to a dizzying 19,000 (biggest in 
the U.S.) after it reported the astonishing 
discovery of “man-bats” on the moon. 
The Sun’s playful hoax won it readers 
without losing their confidence; nine years 
later, it ran another famed hoax by Edgar 
Allan Poe about the first transatlantic 
balloon trip. 

By 1868, when Charles Anderson Dana 
bought the Sun for $175,000, circulation 
had soared to 43,000. In 29 years under 
Dana, ex-managing editor of Greeley’s 
Tribune and onetime Assistant Secretary 
of War, the Sun shone brighter than ever 
before or since, was famed as the “news- 
paperman’s newspaper.” Under Editor 
Dana, everything was exciting news: “A 
new kind of apple, a crying child on the 
curb, the exact weight of a candidate for 
President, the latest style in whiskers .. .” 
When people objected to the Sun’s report- 
ing of murder, scandal, gossip and graft, 
Dana tartly retorted: “I have always felt 
that whatever the Divine Providence per- 
mitted to occur, I was not too proud to 
report.” City Editor John Bogart’s defini- 
tion became even more famous: “When 
a man bites a dog, that is news.” To gath- 
er and write the new “human interest” 
stories, the Sun corralled such topflight 
reporters as Jacob Riis, Arthur Brisbane, 
Richard Harding Davis, Will Irwin, Irvin 
S. Cobb and Frank Ward O’Malley. 

With his vigorous news pages, Dana ran 
blistering editorials against Boss Tweed, 
the Crédit Mobilier and the Whisky Ring. 
Yet the Sun also sentimentally assured 
eight-year-old Virginia O'Hanlon, “Yes, 
Virginia, there is a Santa Claus.” 

On Dana’s orders, the Sun missed one 












Soibelman Syndicate, Wide World 
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Here’s Why You Need 
Bayer Aspirin When 
You Have A Cold 


At the first sign of a cold—before you do any- 
thing else—take two BAYER ASPIRIN tablets 
with a full glass of water. Here’s why: 

When you have a cold, it’s almost invariably 
accompanied by a headachy, feverish feeling 
and muscular aches and pains. And it’s very 
important to your well being that you treat 
these distressing symptoms with a medication 
that will relieve them ... relieve them quickly. 
By taking BAYER ASPIRIN at the first sign ofa 
cold, you'll get this important relief. 

No matter how you try to stop or_shorten a 
cold, we believe that your own doctor will tell 
you that this is sound advice. 






And when you use BAYER ASPIRIN, you'll dis- 
cover why millions have followed this advice 
with remarkable results. For BAYER ASPIRIN 
works fast. It’s actually ready to go to work in 
two seconds, to bring you amazingly quick re- % 
lief from these painful cold symptoms. 

This two second speed is something you can 
see with your own eyes by dropping a BAYER 
ASPIRIN tablet in a glass of water and “clock- 
ing” its disintegration. 









When your cold causes a sore throat, gargle 
with three BAYER ASPIRIN tablets dissolved in 
one-third of a glass of water. This makes a 
highly potent medicinal gargle that almost 
instantly soothes tender throat membranes, 
relieves pain and irritation. 

Besides being effective, BAYER ASPIRIN is 
also gentle. Its single active ingredient is so 
gentle to the system that doctors regularly 
prescribe it even for small children. 

Keep BAYER ASPIRIN handy. When you buy, 
be sure to ask for it by its full name — Bayer 
Aspirin — not just for “Aspirin” alone. 





Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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| big piece of news that Divine Providence 


permitted to occur. While competitors 
took columns, the Sun took only ten words 
to report an era’s end in 1897: “Charles 
Anderson Dana, editor of the Sun, died 
yesterday afternoon.” Under able editors, 
the Sun carried on until 1916, but the 
great fire slowly died. Then Frank Mun- 
sey, chain-store magnate and journalistic 
bluebeard, bought the paper. He folded 
Dana’s evening edition, moved the morn- 
ing edition to the evening and on his death 
in 1925 bequeathed the fading paper (and 
his Telegram) to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. William T. Dewart, Mun- 
sey’s general manager, bought both papers 
in 1926, and the next year sold the Tele- 
gram to Roy Howard, setting the pattern 
followed by his son Tom 23 years later. 

Habits & Tropical Fish. Under the 
Dewarts, nothing changed. Executive Edi- 
tor Speed continued to “mister” his staff- 
ers, including City Editor Bartnett, though 
60% of them had worked for the Sun for 
15 years or more. When he entered the 
museumlike quiet of the too-neat city 
room, Speed snuffed out his cigarette be- 
cause that was the rule in Mr. Munsey’s 
day, and “habits are hard to break.” 

There were other habits that were hard- 
er to break: the Sun annually reprinted 
the “Yes, Virginia” editorial, ran such de- 
partments as Dogs, Cats, and Tropical 
Fish, never deviated from its dignified, 
colorless make-up. The Republican Sun’s 
editorial page seemed to some to be 
against almost every social welfare plan 
since Virginia’s Santa Claus. To its credit, 
the Sun printed plenty of A.P. news and 
prided itself on its financial, art and edu- 
cation pages, but it pinched pennies cov- 
ering local news and often did not move 
as fast as it should. Once, when a World- 
Telegram reporter rushed through the 
Sun’s city room to cover a stabbing, an 
amazed Sunman asked him if he was 
Frank Ward O'Malley because “nobody 
had hurried [ here | since O'Malley left.” 

Night & Day. The new World-Telegram 
and the Sun got off to a fast start with a 
first-day run of 700,000 copies. Besides 
the jawbreaking name, the W-7-&-S re- 
tained both of the familiar logotypes: the 
Telly’s lighthouse steadfastly dispelled the 
gloom of night while the Sun’s sun her- 
alded the break of day. 

The combined paper quickly signed up 
the Sun’s Drama Columnist Ward More- 
house, Sport Columnist Grantland Rice, 
Paragrapher H. I. (“Hi”) Phillips. Col- 
umnist George Sokolsky* switched his 
column to Hearst’s Journal-American; 
Pulitzer Prizewinning Cartoonist Rube 
Goldberg also jumped to the J-A. Such 
byliners as Reporter Mike Johnson, 82- 
year-old Henry McBride, dean of U.S. art 
critics, and Washington Correspondent 
Phelps Adams would have little trouble 
landing jobs. But heartbroken Executive 
Editor Speed was “looking for a hobby,” 
and most of the Sun’s staff of 1,200 edi- 
torial, business and mechanical employees 
were looking for work. 


# Who also writes editorials for Hearst’s New 
York Mirror. 
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In adaptability and earning power, HEREFORDS 
have no equal and these facts account for their nation- 
wide popularity. They adequately serve the purpose of 
the Western rancher, the cornbelt farmer, the Southern 
plantation owner, or the land owners of the East. 
Whether the HEREFORD calf crop is to be finished on 
the farm, wintered and grazed for later feeding, or sold 
as feeders at any point along the way, a ready market 
awaits the producer. 


DEPT. Z-5 


NAME 
R.F.D. OR STREET NO. 
city 
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THE BEEF 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
300 WEST 11th STREET 


Please send FREE Booklet ‘‘Herefords, the Beef Breed Supreme.” 














That is why the demand for registered HERE- 
FORDS from purebred herds is also nationwide. That 
is the reason why 39 states representing every area 
show increased registrations over a year ago. Even so, 
the demand for registered Herefords with quality has 
never been filled. If you have land and grass — 
Opportunity awaits you with HEREFORDS. Write 
for fascinating FREE booklet, “Herefords, the Beef 
Breed Supreme.” 


BREED SUPREME 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 














TRIFLES THAT GROW INTO TROUBLES 





"Wouldn't you think 
they'd get wise 
to themselves?'' 


Customers or prospects drop into your washroom. What 
impression will they carry away? Hardly favorable if towel 


service isn’t up to date. . . if handkerchiefs or toilet 
tissue must be used . . . if service slows to a 
snail’s pace because individual towels are lacking. 


Trifles? Not when you consider the cost in 
company good will. And that’s why you'll find 
Nibroc Towels in more and more washrooms. 
Speedily dispensed, Nibroc Towels never waste 
washroom time. Unusually strong... velvety 





soft... utterly free of lint... 


WIBROC TOWELS 
GET YOU BONE DRY 


they set new standards for quick, 
pleasant drying. Who sells them? 
“Authorized Nibroc Distributors” 
listed in Classified Directories. 


Gs 
NIBROC’ TOWELS 


BROWN COMPANY 





FOREMOST PRODUCERS in| PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


Sales Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. . Mills: Berlin, New Hampshire 
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Too Much Newsprint? 


“The American daily press is, since the 
moral collapse of so many of the British 
penny papers, the best in the world. Un- 
fortunately, it is not nearly as good as its 
owners and operators believe . . . Nor is 
it likely to improve as long as the present 
mood of mutual congratulation obscures 
the need for self-examination.” Thus, in 
no mood to join in the congratulation, did 
London's weekly Economist launch its 
own penetrating examination of U.S, daily 
newspapers. 

Most of the weaknesses of the U.S. 
press, said the Economist, can be traced 
to “a surfeit of newsprint” and a volume 
of advertising that has swollen the bulk of 
U.S. papers “to a point where they cannot 
be properly edited . . . Without the firm 
hand of an editor, even the New York 
Times . . . becomes a diamond mine when 
it should be a jeweller’s shop. It is the job 
of an editor to do the mining . . . Too 
often [readers] are left to do their own.” 

Irrelevant Illiteracy. The size of the 
papers forces them to hire “many men 
whose talent for their job is doubtful. The 
best are used as reporters, and sub-editing 
[i.e., copyreading] is often left to the ig- 
norant and illiterate. [Competition] for 
news has largely destroyed all style and 
literacy in its presentation . . . If an edi- 
tor were to dismiss one of his staff on the 
grounds that he could not write, the rea- 
son would be felt to be irrelevant.” 

Not only writing but reporting was 
slovenly, thought the Economist. One of 
the worst recent examples occurred “when 
the ridiculous charges of Mr. Racey Jor- 
dan against Mr. Harry Hopkins were 
spread across the front pages” (Time, 
Dec. 19). In that case, the Economist 
noted, both Time and Lrre took “the ele- 
mentary precaution of checking ... By 
testing Mr. Jordan’s story and finding it 
wanting, the Luce papers showed a greater 
sense of responsibility than many of their 
daily contemporaries . . .” 

Confidential Ignorance. Since war's 
end, foreign correspondence has also been 
below par, the Economist said. In place of 
the “brilliant band” of prewar correspond- 
ents, the U.S. press has come largely to 
rely on the news services and armchair 
pundits. Columnists Joe and Stewart Al- 
sop, Walter Lippmann, Tom Stokes, Mar- 
quis Childs and Doris Fleeson got a pat on 
the back. Said the Economist: “But there 
are also bad columnists and ignorant ones. 
Recently, one of them* gave a detailed ac- 
count of very confidential decisions which, 
he said, had just been made by King 
George of Greece. [Most] editors ... 
forgot that King George had been dead 
two years, and printed the story.” 


"It Wan't That Way" 


On the eve of his electrocution last 
October for rape, 24-year-old Willie Tol- 
bert gave the first & last interview of his 
life. At the request of an Associated Press 
client, A. P. Reporter Deling Booth had 
gone to the Columbia, S.C. death house 


* Robert S. Allen, syndicated in 65 papers. 
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to get Tolbert’s version of the acts for 
which he was tried. 

At the trial, Willie Tolbert had heard 
a teen-age white girl testify that the un- 
armed man had forced his way into her 
automobile, threatened to choke her if 
her white companion interfered, raped her 
twice. Tolbert, who had a criminal record, 
refused to say a word in his own defense, 
In ten minutes of deliberation, the all- 
white jury found him guilty. 

But to Reporter Booth, the condemned 
man told his side. Said Willie: “It wan’t 
that way, the way they said in court.” 
The couple had asked him to find some 
whisky, he said; later, the girl had will- 
ingly submitted to him. Why hadn’t Tol- 
bert testified? Said he: “The sheriff he 
told me not to get up an’ say nothin’ 
in court.” 

By the time Reporter Booth’s story was 
published in South Carolina newspapers 





Jimmy Price 
REporTER BootH 
At issue: a reputation. 


next day, Willie Tolbert was dead. A few 
South Carolinians had already read a sim- 
ilar story in the little Negro weekly, the 
Columbia Lighthouse and Informer. Under 
his own byline, Editor & Publisher John 
H. McCray had printed a secondhand 
account of Tolbert’s story, obtained from 
Tolbert’s Negro attorney. 

Last week Reporter Booth and Publisher 
McCray were separately indicted for crim- 
inal libel, arrested and released on bail. 
The charge: writing “false, malicious and 
defamatory” stories about the girl in the 
case. Maximum penalty: $5,000 fine, one 
year in jail. Both Booth and McCray had 
obeyed the South Carolina law which pro- 
hibits the use of a rape victim’s name. But 
the grand jury reasoned that her identity 
was widely known anyway, and the damage 
to her “splendid reputation” was just as 
great. At week’s end, the A.P. had taken no 
public action to defend Reporter Booth: 
it was keeping as mum as Willie Tolbert 
had in court. 
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Why The 
Went to 


Oklahoma 


£a\ 


Wi LSON & Co. 
Gaith in Ohlahoma's 
Qudure 


4 THOS. E. WILSON* 
~ Chairman of the Board 


gr Wilson & Co. 


says: 
“Wilson & Co. became established in 
Oklahoma City in 1916. We came to 
Oklahoma for the following reasons: 
“Oklahoma was the logical gate- 
way to the great Southwest which 
gave promise of becoming an 















| 





increasingly important livestock 
producing area. 

“Because of the natural resources 
of Oklahoma, we had faith in the 
industrial development of the 
state, and a rapid growth of pop- 
ulation and buying power. 

“The enthusiasm and pioneering 
spirit of business and civic inter- 
ests in Oklahoma convinced us 
that they were the kind of people 
who would make the most of 
their opportunities. 

“The growth and development of Ok- 
lahoma has fully justified our faith in 
its potentialities thirty-three years ago.” 


*Above statement 
a direct quota- 
tion in Mr. Wil- 
son's own words. 


















Oklahoma has many 
business advantages in 
addition to those which 
appealed to Wilson & 
Co, Send for this book 
of information which 
describes graphically, 
12 of this state’s fav- 
orable factors. A spe- 
cial confidential survey 
report relating to your 
own business will be 
prepared on request. 
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SCIENCE 





Synthetic Mica 


The remarkable properties of high- 
grade sheet mica as an insulator make it 
invaluable as a strategic war material, 
where it is essential for radio tubes, radar 
equipment, condensers, airplane spark- 
plugs. But the U.S., the world’s largest 
user of mica, produced only 135 tons in 
1948, had to import another 10,000 tons, 
chiefly from Brazil and India. 

This week in Washington the National 
Bureau of Standards announced that mica 
had been successfully synthesized by three 
of its scientists, Dr. Herbert Insley, Alvin 
Van Valkenburg and Robert Pike. The 
new product is equal to natural mica as 
an insulator, far superior in its ability to 
withstand high temperatures. 

Blending powdered quartz, magnesite 
and bauxite, the bureaumen added a 
crystallizing agent (fluorosilicate com- 
pound) and melted the ingredients in a 
platinum-lined crucible at nearly 2,500° F. 
As the furnace cooled, mica sheets grew 
from tiny “seed crystals’ at the cone- 
shaped bottom of the crucible. Because 
crucibles lined with carbon or ceramic 
failed to do the trick, the bureau scien- 
tists used expensive platinum, hope to re- 
duce costs by melting down the metal 
and reusing it time & again. 


The Inquisitive Man 

When the school year ended, the seri- 
ous-faced young chemistry instructor at 
Hoboken’s Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy put aside his lecture notes and board- 
ed a train for Schenectady, N.Y. After 
long months in classroom and lab, even a 
temporary summer job at the new Gen- 
eral Electric Research Laboratory looked 
good to 28-year-old Brooklyn-born Irving 
Langmuir, metallurgical engineer (Colum- 
bia) and Ph.D, in chemistry (Géttingen). 
But the job was better than that. 

Last week, 40 years later, Chemist- 
Metallurgist Langmuir announced his re- 
tirement as associate director of G.E.’s 
famed lab. Among his achievements he 
could count a 1932 Nobel Prize in Chem- 
istry (the first won by a U.S. industrial 
chemist), awards and honors from many 
top-drawer scientific organizations, an im- 
pressive list of discoveries, and interna- 
tional renown. 

Something Interesting. In his youth 
Dr. Langmuir was described by a harassed 
aunt as “that inquisitive boy.” At Sche- 
nectady, G.E. gave his inquisitive nature 
free rein: he was told not to bother with 
practical applications, but to look around 
the laboratory and work on any problem 
which interested him. On one project he 
worked for three years, introducing vari- 
ous gases into an incandescent lamp bulb 
just to see what would happen. In 1912 he 
made his first important discovery: an 
electric bulb filled with nitrogen was more 
efficient than the so-called “vacuum” 
bulb, since the gas retards evaporation of 
the tungsten filament. It displaced the old 





Alfred Eisenstoedt—Pix 
Dr. Irnvinc LANGMUIR 
Just for fun. 


vacuum bulb, saved users of electricity a 
billion dollars a year. 

After learning something about non- 
vacuum (gas-filled) tubes, Dr. Langmuir 
decided to reverse his field. His experi- 
menting resulted in a high-vacuum trans- 
mitting tube, the heart of modern radio 
broadcasting.* Further work with gas and 
heat brought about the atomic hydrogen 
welding arc, which welds and fuses dissim- 
ilar metals. 

The Practical Side. Dr. Langmuir ex- 
perimented in the field of surface chemis- 
try (the arrangement and orientation of 
molecules at the surface of objects), but 
what he did appeared at first to be an 
exercise in pure science. Later, his mono- 
molecular findings contributed to the de- 
velopment of “invisible” glass, and proved 
helpful in the analysis of certain protein- 
like compounds. 

Dr. Langmuir, now 68, will continue to 
be a G.E. consultant. He will go on work- 
ing with Dr. Vincent J. Schaefer on Proj- 
ect Cirrus, the experiments in seeding 
clouds with chemicals to produce rain, 
and will dabble in whatever else interests 
him. Says the man who is still inquisitive: 
“Whatever work I've done, I've done for 
the fun of it.” 


The Year of the Owl 


Anyone who wanders down a U.S. coun- 
try road this winter may be startled at the 
sight of a great white bird drifting close 
on five-foot silent wings. The bird’s head 
is as big as a grapefruit, its yellow eyes 
glitter balefully. But there is no cause for 





* Neither Langmuir nor G.E. could get a patent 
on the high-vacuum tube; it was considered only 
one contribution to the development of high- 
power tubes, 
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Uncle Ira’ 
is a screwball ! 


Remember Uncle Ira? 


Everybody used to say he was a genius. He 
had a head for figures—‘*The Lightning Calcu- 


lator,”’ he used to be called. 


When we were kids, we’d say, “Uncle Ira, 
how much is seven hundred and thirty-one times 
twenty-six?” 


“Nineteen thousand and six point zero!’ 
Uncle Ira would say, right off. 


And then we would figure it out on paper, 
and sure enough, the answer was 19,006. 


Today, everybody says Uncle Ira is just a 
harmless old screwball. He’s bitter and can- 


tankerous, and he doesn’t mind telling you why. 


“Look at me!’? says Uncle Ira sadly. “A 
genius! A man the Almighty blessed with 
a great gift! But what good is it, in this all- 


fired crazy world? 


“Why, any young snip of a girl can set down 
to one of them new-fangled* Comptometers, 
and calculate faster than I can! With a machine, 
mind you! Add, subtract, multiply and divide 


by finaglin’ with buttons! It ain’t human! 


“Why, those consarned contraptions even got 
a jigger** that eliminates errors! I tell you, the 
folks*** that make them Comptometers had 


ought to pay me damages!” 





*% Anything younger than himself is new-fangled to Uncle Ira, 


Comptometers have been serving Business and Industry for 64 years. 


*&k The Controlled-Key, which positively checks all imperfect key- 
strokes, and helps to make possible the Comptometer'’s remarkable 


first-time accuracy 


wk Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1720 N, Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Ill, 


* This advertisement is reprinted by popular request on the tenth anniversary of its original appearance 


—— 
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SAVE DAYS OF 
SHIPPING TIME 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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between 
SAN FRANCISCO] |, [CHICAGO 
Los ANGELES | °" | ST. Louis 


Bovea shipping performance! 
Thousands of shippers and receivers 
route their freight via P-I-E for fast, 
safe delivery and greater security. 
Shippers agree it’s P-I-E! We also 
please the consignees! 
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alarm: it is only a displaced snowy owl 
(Nyctea scandiaca), a refugee from a lem- 
ming shortage in Canada. 

Last week, Audubon Society members 
had completed scores of bird counts which 
proved that the U.S. will have a booming 
owl winter. From Arctic Canada had come 
reports that lemmings, the mouselike ro- 
dents which are the favorite food of 
snowy owls, are critically scarce. In years 
of plenty, when Arctic vegetation is grow- 
ing vigorously, the lemming population 
builds up until the barren lands are alive 
with lemmings. The owls increase too. 
Well-fed with lemmings, they lay and 
hatch clutches of ten eggs or more. 

But every three or four years, hard 
times come to the barren lands. For some 
reason (possibly sunspots), the Arctic 
vegetation is not so nutritious as usual 
this year; the lichens and mosses on which 





Cruickshank from National Audubon Society 
Snowy Ow. 
No cause for alarm. 


the lemmings feed apparently lack vita- 
mins. Naturalists call such a time a “crash 
year.” On noiseless, downy wings the great 
owls drift across the U.S. boundary look- 
ing for U.S. mice. Sometimes they get as 
far as southern Illinois or even the Caro- 
linas. 

The snowy owls do no harm, never at- 
tack human beings, live almost entirely 
on rodents. Unaccustomed to civilization, 
they blunder into odd places. Last week 
for the first time the owls invaded Wash- 
ington, perched on Government buildings, 
and swooped down to feed on the bother- 
some starlings. Five of the interlopers 
landed at Detroit’s Willow Run commer- 
cial airport, were shot from the ILS poles 
because airmen feared they would throw 
the electronic landing beam off its bearing. 
Dr. George Miksch Sutton, ornithologist 
and bird painter of the University of 
Michigan, who had predicted this year's 
invasion, says that by late February the 
surviving owls will be heading back to 
lemming land. 
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True-False tests along with other types of 
tests have helped salesmen remember up to 
fifty per cent more of the information given 
them. Product specifications, market data 
bulletins, sales and merchandising tips are 
other examples of training material that have 
proved so valuable in this important work. 

And now modern mimeographing lets 
you develop your own training aids—lets 
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you produce them easily and economically. 

One of our representatives will be glad to 
show you samples of this material produced 
with an A. B. Dick mimeograph for use with 
all makes of suitable stencil duplicating prod- 
ucts. Just call the A. B. Dick distributor 
listed in the classified section of your phone 
book. Or, write A. B. Dick Company, 5700 
Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 


THE TEST SHOWN HERE was actually produced with an A. B. Dick mimeograph 


stencil. The mimeograph process uses a stencil to make clear, sharp copies of any- 


thing written, typed or drawn. This process successfully meets a// the requirements 
of duplicating—speed, legibility, ease of operation, versatility and low over-all 
cost—without sacrificing any One requirement to excel in another. 


Thats why Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 
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New Power and New Features in Light and Medium Duty Models 
New Weight-Saving Diesel Tractors ¢ New Middle-Weight Six-Wheelers 


For 1950, GMC trucks are out ahead again in the truck 
transport parade . . . for 1950, GMCs again bring new 
advantages to truck users everywhere. 


There’s new power in light-medium models . . . with 
new camshafts, valves and manifolds. There’s new cab 
comfort in these models . . . with wider seats, increased 
headroom and improved sealing. And there are new 
chassis features, including new hydraulic and optional 
air brakes on 214-ton models, new front springs with 
airplane-type shock absorbers on light trucks, 


Topping it all are new models that give many more oper- 
ators the benefits of GMC ownership... a new 144-ton 
280 series...a new heavy duty 244-ton 470 series 
two new middle-weight 400 and 620 series six-wheel- 
ers... and two new ‘“‘weight-saving’’ Diesel-powered 
tractors built to handle maximum legal payloads 
in the 45,000-55,000 

pound weight, range. 

Get the complete 

facts at your nearest 

GMC headquarters. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








RADIO & TELEVISION 





Barrage 


In their eagerness to clutch everybody 
by the lapel and talk about the new 1950 
models, the Ford Dealers of America last 
week bought up the commercial time on 
23 unsponsored shows on two radio net- 
works, CBS and Mutual. In case any lis- 
tener missés the point, Ford plans to fol- 
low its two-week radio barrage with a 
similar television drumfire. Besides its 
regular TV shows (the CBS Ford Theater 
and NBC Kay Kyser show), Ford com- 
mercials will pour from five sustaining 
shows on all four networks. Said Ford 
Vice President L.D. Crusoe of the un- 
precedented $500,000 radio & TV splurge: 
“It gives us more of an opportunity for 
flexibility and timing ... as related to 
campaigns in other media—something to 
be desired in the competitive days ahead.” 





LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
For a mass assault, no gestures. 


Opera Digest 

Complete with spear-carriers and prima 
donnas, grand opera was launching a mass 
assault on television. ABC started it with 
ponderous telecasts from the Metropol- 
itan of Otello and Der Rosenkavalier. 
Last week, in the first of a series, CBS 
and Artistic Director Lawrence Tibbett 
proved that opera could be sprightly as 
well as tuneful, in an 80-minute version 
of Bizet’s Carmen on the Opera Televi- 
sion Theater. 

Gladys Swarthout’s fiery Carmen was 
played without the exaggerated gestures 
common to the Met’s gigantic stage; 
Tenor Robert Rounseville brought a mat- 
inée idol’s profile to Don José, but obvi- 
ously had to work hard to restrain the 
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grimaces that ordinarily go with a big 
voice. Like all the others, Baritone Robert 
Merrill as Escamillo had to unlearn one 
of the cardinal rules of opera—taking 
musical cues from the orchestra leader. 
The singers set the musical pace of the 
show because, roaming their nine sets, 
they were sometimes 200 feet from the 
40 musicians jammed into a corner of 
the studio. 

Tibbett 
paced TV operas will not do any serious 
damage to the venerable and tradition- 
encrusted body of grand opera. “To my 
way of thinking, we're evolutionists, not 
revolutionists,” he explains. “We don’t 
want to alienate what I would call good 
conservative opinion.” The major purpose 
of TV opera, as Tibbett sees it: “To keep 
opera’s present public, and develop a 
new one.” 

This week NBC plunges into opera 
with Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley 
(Sat. ro p.m., NBC-TV) as the first of 
a monthly series of operas in English. 
The others: Madame Butterfly, Tales of 
Hoffmann, and Strauss’s The Bat. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Jan. 13. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Screen Director's Playhouse (Fri. 9 
p.m., NBC). Claudette Colbert in To- 
morrow Is Forever. 


Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 


feels that abbreviated, swift- | 





ABC). Lucia di Lammermoor, with Lily | 


Pons, Jan Peerce, Francesco Valentino. 

Crosby's Night Shift (Sat. 9 p.m., 
ABC). A new variety show, featuring 
Bob Crosby. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 3 p.m., 
CBS). Soloist: Szymon Goldberg. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). Helen Hayes and Walter 
Abel in Another Language. 

Philco TV Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TYV). Franchot Tone in Murder at 
the Stork Club. 

Rebuttal (Sun. 9:15 p.m., Mutual). 
New show with John W. Vandercook. 

The Railroad Hour (Mon. 8 p.m., 
NBC). Louisiana Purchase, with Victor 
Moore. 

Voice of Firestone (Mon. 8:30 p.m., 
NBC). Guest: Helen Traubel. 

Lux Radio Theater (Mon. 9 p.m., 
CBS). Mr. Belvedere Goes to College, 
with Clifton Webb and Coleen Gray. 

Studio One (Mon. ro p.m., CBS-TV). 
Give Us Our Dream, with Josephine Hul'. 

Cavalcade of Bands (Tues. 9 p.m.,Du 
Mont). Guy Lombardo opens a new or- 
chestra_ series. 

America's Town Meeting (Tues. 9 
p.m., ABC). “Is the Kremlin’s Aim the 
Conquest of the U.S.?” 

That Wonderful Guy (Wed. 9 p.m., 
ABC-TV). New comedy series starring 
Neil Hamilton and Jack Lemmon. 

Irving Berlin Show (Wed. 9:30 p.m., 
ABC). Benefit revue. 
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WINERIES: LIVERMORE AND NAPA VALLEYS 





HUNDREDS OF NEW 


SOURCES 


yours todayin 
the New 1950 


treasury of 


“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 

wed ees ee ee ed oe 

NEW YORK 


merce 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Send me the J. of C. for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed, 
Name. 
Address 
City Zone. ee 
Check C2 if you prefer ™-11 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 
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“Ive found out, too” 
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Ive found out 


«+. that Carling’s has a character all its own— 
an extra freshness of flavor that wins you from 
the first 2 re 


darn rgrk 
JOHN PAYNE, starring in “Captain 


China,” the new Pine-Thomas 


e. 
. 
production—a Paramount Release e 
. 


"Of all the ale and beer I've ever tasted, Car- 
ling’s is in a class by itself. For my money, 
it’s America’s Great Ale. What flavor—clear 
and bright and downright delicious! Have 
you found out about Carling’s yet?” 


‘ 





F. W. MALLOY e@eeeeeeoevoeeo eee 


Bank Official, Hempstead, LL, N. Y. 


CARLINGS 


BREWING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Cleveland, Ohio 














MILESTONES 


Divorced. Phillips Lord, 47, radio and 
television producer (Seth Parker, We, 
the People); by Donnie Boone Lord, 35, 
onetime orchestra leader; after eight years 
of marriage, one child; in Bangor, Me. 





Died. Monty Banks (real name: Mario 
Bianchi), 52, Italian-born onetime silent 
film comedian, producer-director husband 
of British Comedienne Gracie Fields; of 
a heart ailment; in Arona, Italy. 


Died. Tess Gardella, 52, 300-lb. blues 
singer and actress-in-black-face (the Scan- 
dals, Show Boat), known to millions as 
“Aunt Jemima”; of diabetes; in Brooklyn. 


Died. Robert E. Ringling, 52, last sur- 
viving child of the five original Ringling 
Bros.; of a heart ailment; in Sarasota, Fla. 
In 1934 Baritone Ringling gave up a mild- 
ly successful career with the Chicago Civic 
Opera to help head the money-losing fam- 
ily circus; with cousin John Ringling North, 
he put the big top back on a paying basis, 
lost out as president after an extended 
family quarrel and legal battle, ended as 
chairman of the board, 


Died. George Palmer Putnam, 63, pub- 
lisher, author and explorer, husband of the 
late Amelia Earhart (the second of his 
four wives); of uremic poisoning; in 
Trona, Calif. Head of two scientific expe- 
ditions to the Arctic in the ’20s, Putnam 
was best known as sponsor of Amelia 
Earhart’s 1932 Atlantic solo flight (the 
first made by a woman), and as publisher 
of Charles Lindbergh’s bestselling auto- 
biography, We. 


Died. Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 71, president 
emeritus of Johns Hopkins University and 
No. 1 U.S. geographer; in Baltimore. A 
precise and methodical geographical ex- 
plorer, Dr. Bowman advised Woodrow 
Wilson at Versailles on post-World War I 
boundaries, served in the same capacity at 
the 1945 San Francisco Conference. 


Died. Sir Wilmott Harsant Lewis, 72, 
scholarly onetime dean of Washington for- 
eign correspondents (until his retirement 
two years ago) and “unofficial British 
ambassador to the U.S.”; in Washington. 
Sir Wilmott spent 27 years in the U.S. for 
the London Times, was knighted in 1931 
for his services in promoting Anglo-Ameri- 
can friendship, 


Died. William A. Brady, 86, self-made 
theatrical producer and _ entrepreneur, 
father of one famous actress (the late 
Alice Brady) and husband of another 
(Grace George); in Manhattan. Producer 
of some 260 plays, including such out- 
standing hits as "Way Down East, The 
First Mrs. Fraser and Street Scene, Brady 
found time on the side to manage Heavy- 
weight Champions James J. (“Jim’’) Cor- 
bett and James J. (“Jim”) Jeffries. 
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ewards... 


The Three R’s of the SOUTH 


From these three R’s your factory can learn 
the facts of industrial life: 


The first R is for Resources... the natural 


bounties that help a plant flourish. 

The second R is for Room... growing room 
that builds industrial health ...the kind of 
growing room found all along the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System. 


Q ee 
G5 50° 


wer ee 
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The third R is for Rewards... already proven 
on the balance sheets of thousands of new 
industries in the fast-growing South. 


- Room... Rewards. You will 
find them all in your future when you— — 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Resources . . 


SrmeeTt E. Morrerens 
_— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| The Southern Serves the South 
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LUCKY KIDS... up to 


Are the school children in your neighborhood actually 
protected against the dangers of fire? Or have they just 
been lucky up to now? 


When you stop to realize that year in and year out 
there is an average of five school fires each day—all 
too many of which spell tragedy—you'll be inclined to 
agree that it may be luck. And that now’s the time to 
check their protection before that luck runs out. 


Almost all schools have efficient, periodic fire drills... 
and that is of prime importance. So is “fireproof” con- 
struction. Yet how can they be deemed adequate pro- 
tection when interiors are often like tinder... when 
basement-ignited fire can eat its way through walls to 
break out unexpectedly or “flash” upward through 
vents and stair-wells to demoralize orderly retreat, 
seal off escape, spread destruction and death? 


No, by the time fire “breaks out” in a school, it is gen- 
erally too late. Here, if ever, is the place where it is 
absolutely imperative to control fire at its start, with 
automatic certainty! 





now 


Fires that start in schools can be controlled wherever 
and whenever they start, and with automatic certainty, 
by a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System. Seventy- 
five years experience shows that practically 100% of 
fires starting in buildings protected by Grinnell Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Systems are extinguished before doing 
material damage. 


i LOOK FOR THE GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ON GUARD 


In schools, as well as in hospitals, hotels, theaters and 
factories, there is a moral obligation upon management for 
the utmost in protection of life and property. For your own 
sake ask about it in the schools your children attend, in your 
hospital, the hotels where you stop, the plant in which you 
work. Everywhere, look for the famous Grinnell sprinkler 
heads, your assurance of positive, automatic fire protection! 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 





BUSINESS & FINANCE 





THE ECONOMY 
Red into Black? 


As President Truman sent his 1950-51 
budget to Congress this week (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFarRS), the businessmen’s Com- 
mittee for Economic Development put 
out a budget of its own. There was a great 
difference. Harry Truman’s budget fore- 
cast a deficit of $5.1 billion; the C.E.D. 
showed how the U.S., by cutting both 
expenditures and taxes, could cut that 
deficit to $2.7 billion. And if business, 
now on the upgrade, improved enough to 
cut unemployment to roughly the 1948 
level, C.E.D. figured that there could even 
be a presidential budget surplus of as 
much as $1.5 billion. 

C.E.D.’s budget experts were headed by 
J. Cameron Thomson, president of North- 
west Bancorporation, and Eastman Kodak 
Treasurer Marion Folsom, onetime direc- 
tor of the Congressional Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy. They based 
their calculations on the so-called “cash- 
consolidated” budget, which shows actual 
governmental income & outgo, including 
unemployment compensation and old-age 
pensions. President Truman’s “administra- 
tive” budget excludes these trust account 
operations and, consequently, is lower. 
Thus C.E.D. estimated current spending 
at $46.7 billion, compared to the Presi- 
dent's estimate of $43.3 billion. Regardless 
of the technical differences between the 
two budgets, C.E.D. wants to cut the 
President’s budget expenditures by $3.8 
billion. 

Trimming the Fat. This could be 
chiefly done, said C.E.D., by cutting ECA 
by at least $1 billion; relief and govern- 
ment in occupied areas by $650 million; 
veterans’ readjustment programs by $800 
million; RFC home mortgage purchases 
by $650 million; and by holding down 
public works projects on which spending 
has nearly doubled in two years (from 
$1.6 billion to $3 billion) and threatens 
to grow bigger. 

In addition, C.E.D. would spur the cur- 
rent improvement in business by tax re- 
ductions. Its biggest recommended tax 
cuts: 1) $1 billion by reducing double tax- 
ation of dividends, 2) $1 billion by drop- 
ping excise taxes on transportation, com- 
munications, etc. Small cuts were recom- 
mended to help new and small businesses 
survive and prosper. 

Trimming the Zero. To show how new 
businesses are hit by current taxes, C.E.D. 
cited the imaginary example of a new 
corporation that had lost $350,000 during 
its first three vears, and made $350,000 
during the next four. Though profits would 
only have wiped out losses, the company 
would have had to pay $114,000 in profits 
taxes on its net zero profits of the seven 
years. C.E.D.’s recommended change: per- 
mit a company to deduct the losses of one 
year from profits of the five following years. 

Another “obstacle to the growth of small 
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and medium-sized business,” said C.E.D., 
is that companies earning $50,000 or more 
annually pay 38% tax, but those below 
$50,000 pay 53% on every dollar earned 
between $25,000 and $50,000, in effect, 
pay a penalty because they are small. This 
penalty should be eliminated. 

Summed up C.E.D.: As it stands, “The 
federal tax system interferes with eco- 
nomic growth and efficiency. We could 
collect just as much money without many 
of these bad effects.” 





Mike Shea 
Birt Haturcan & New TV Tuse 
No monopoly on revolution. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Squaring the Circle 


As U.S. television-makers showed off 
their new 1950 models last week, Chi- 
cago’s Hallicrafters Co., which is small in 
size but big in know-how, stole a march on 
the industry. It showed the first set with a 
rectangular picture tube. Since the TV 
broadcast image is also rectangular, the 
new tube has two advantages over the old 
round tube. It permits the whole tube- 
face to be utilized, and it saves about one- 
half in cabinet space. Boasted Hallicraft- 
ers’ President William J. Halligan: “This 
will be the only revolutionary thing in 
television this year.” 

Halligan had no monopoly on the rev- 
olution. The tube, developed by American 
Structural Products Co. (a subsidiary of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co.), and now being 
manufactured by several other companies, 
was on sale to all comers. Other makers 
would soon be using it, and Motorola was 
ready to show its first rectangular tube 
set this week. Hallicrafters had simply 
moved faster than anybody else in get- 
ting the new picture tube development 
across to the public. Grinned President 
Bill Halligan: “That’s because we're 
smaller than the big boys. We're faster 
on our feet.” 


Ham-Handed. Boston-born Bill Halli- 
gan, now 50, was so fast on his feet that 
when depression ruined his business as a 
radio-parts salesman in Chicago, he tried 
his hand at manufacturing high-quality, 
precision-tuned radio receivers—with no 
capital except credit from a few business 
friends, A radio “ham” himself, Halligan 
rightly reasoned that other hams would 
buy such sets. 

By World War II, his small, thriving 
Hallicrafters (named half for himself and 
half for craftsmanship) was grossing near- 
ly $2,000,000 a year, and was primed to 
turn out fine high-frequency equipment 
for the Government. In all, Hallicrafters 
did $150 million of war contract work. 
After the war, Halligan began making 
commercial sets, By 1947 he had both the 
training and the cash to switch to tele- 
vision, 

Cut-Rate Battle. Last year, when pro- 
duction rose to 87,000 sets, Hallicrafters 
grossed $15.5 million. To meet the ex- 
pected demand for his new rectangular- 
tube set, Halligan last week leased extra 
factory space, planned to boost his 1950 
production 95% to 170,000 sets, and to 
cut prices. His rectangular 16-in.-screen 
mahogany table model was tagged at 
$279.95, or $40 cheaper than last year’s 
round-tube model. 

The whole television industry, getting 
the savings from ever-increasing mass 
production, was right with him. RCA last 
week priced its 1950 10-in. table model at 
$169.95, the cheapest price for any brand- 
name set of that size. Philco, Admiral, 
Westinghouse, Tele-tone and others had 
trimmed prices as much as $70 on small 
sets, up to $175 on big console combina- 
tions. In the high-pitched television bat- 
tle for 1950’s market, the consumer was 
bound to win. 


AGRICULTURE 
Cracked Eggs 


Housewives could hardly believe their 
eyes. In three months the glut of eggs 
across the land had put prices on the 
skids. In Manhattan, for example, they 
had dropped as much as 31¢ a dozen, and 
by last week were down to 51¢, lowest 
price since 1942. And the Department of 
Agriculture had finally been forced to 
lower its high support price. 

Because poultry raisers had increased 
their flocks, to cash in on support prices, 
and the warm winter had increased egg 
production unseasonally, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Charles F. Brannan said he had 
“no alternative.” By thus permitting 
prices to drop, he hoped to step up egg- 
eating. This week the department began 
to support eggs at a new level of 37¢ a 
dozen v. the 45¢ average last year. It 
looked as though even the Department of 
Agriculture was finally being forced to try 
a freer market to ease the enormous farm 
surpluses, 
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OUR BUSINESS IS 


IMPROVING YOUR BUSINESS 


How Yorkubes with the Hole 


Mean Better 
lee Service... 
Better Drinks 
aS 


THEY'LL TALK ABOUT YOU 
when you install a York Automatic Ice 
Maker . . . talk that proves your patrons 
appreciate being served Yorkubes . . . the ice 
cubes with the hole—for faster cooling through 
greater cooling surface. 

Yorkubes are uniform, sparkling, clear... 
with no “air pockets” to flatten the life of 
carbonated beverages. Produced at point-of- 
use, untouched by human hands, Yorkubes 
are as pure as your water supply. 

But, best of all, this extra qual- 
ity ice doesn’t cost more! It costs 
less—pays for itself out of sav- 
ings—and greater convenience is 
an extra preferred dividend! 

The York Automatic Ice Maker not only 
produces an unfailing supply of ice cubes— 
day, night and holiday—but also all the 
crushed ice you want—at the flip of a switch! 








FLAKICE MACHINE for 
frosty, “velvet-touch" ice 
ribbons for all requirements. 





{ 4 
4 UNIT COOLERS for refrig- 


erated storage of foods 
and other perishable items. 
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YORKAIRE CONDITION- 
ING puts customers in“ buy,” 
personnel 


in “sell” moods. 





-— —— — 
YORK Turbo Refrigerating 
Systems. Low-cost refriger- 
ation, air conditioning. 





j There are no storage problems... no 

clumping . . . no waste through melt- 

age ... no worries about delivery ... 

a no bothersome freezing trays. These 

are just a few reasons why a York 

Automatic Ice Maker provides per- 

fect ice cubes for cooling drinks . . . perfect, 

uniformly crushed ice for impressive service 
of all iced delicacies. 


DISCOVER FOR YOURSELF how 
money-making York products fit your opera- 
tions. Air conditioning to increase sales or 
personnel efficiency. Automatic ice machines 
to provide cube and crushed ice, or flaky, 
“velvet-touch” ribbons of ice for food display 
and general use. Industrial refrigeration to 
help improve manufacturing processes and 
lower break-even points. Let your nearest 
York Representative give you the full story. 
Or, write York Corporation, York, Penn. 





FROZEN FOOD CABINETS. 
Low temperature storage of 
extra ice creom and food. 


6 York plan reduces operating 
costs, maintains efficiency. 


PIONEERS IN INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1874 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 











CERTIFIED MAINTENANCE, 








CORPORATIONS 
The Brush Man 


In the cosy living room of Mrs. Rosa- 
mond L. Wright’s home in Springfield, 
Mass. one evening last week, ten women 
gathered for a special kind of party. On a 
card table was a variety of household arti- 
cles made and marketed by Stanley Home 
Products, Inc. The women were there to be 
sold; there to sell them was matronly Mrs. 
Mabel Hayden, one of Stanley’s crack 
dealers, who had persuaded Mrs. Wright 
to turn over her house for the occasion. 

Dealer Hayden demonstrated a Stanley 
bath brush, a man’s curved hair brush 
(“if your husband can use it, it proves he 
hasn’t a flat head”) and Stanley combs 
which “never go to the dentist, because 
their teeth stay in.” In 45 minutes, she 
showed 50 different items, took in $43 in 
orders—more than enough to earn a set of 





Max Kotfila) 


STANLEY BEVERIDGE 
“The way to begin is to begin.” 


table knives for her hostess, and a commis- 
sion of about $14 for herself. 

Hostesses & Hosiery. All over the U.S. 
last week, parties like Mrs. Wright’s were 
being held under the direction of some 
16,000 Stanley dealers. By such direct, 
folksy methods, big, ruddy-faced F. Stan- 
ley Beveridge, 70, has made his Stanley 
Home Products, Inc. bigger even than 
famed Fuller Brush Co., where he learned 
the tricks of the trade. Last year his sales 
hit a peak of $35 million (v. Fuller’s $32,- 
250,000); its net: $2,900,000. Last week, 
as he stepped up operations in the Cana- 
dian market and planned to use national 
advertising for the first time, President 
Beveridge expected a 25% increase. 

Through this sprawling empire of 
brushes, mops and cleaners, the spirit of 
Stanley Beveridge, who believes that “the 
way to begin is to begin,” gleams like a 
highly polished. skillet. Beveridge began 
by selling stereopticon viewers, joined Ful- 
ler Brush°as a door-to-door salesman in 
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Crane Gate Valve 
for High Pressure 
Gas Line Service 


> 


First Choice of Industry for Greatest 
Dependability and Value 
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Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 
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What a whale of a wallop a 
few facts can pack — espe- 
cially for investors ! 

Take the kind of story you 
hear all the time . . . the 
“chance-of-a-lifetime” story. 

Some smooth-tongued pro- 
moter paints a picture of the 
company that “can’t miss”. 
Either it’s got oil wells just 
waiting to gush... or it’s sit- 
ting on a gold mine. . . or it’s 
got a patent that will revolu- 
tionize an industry—maybe! 

Stories like that may seem 
ridiculous. But every year too 
many people believe them— 
lose a lot more money than 
we like to think about. 

Of course, thousands of in- 
vestors do think to check us 
first about such questionable 
ventures. 

And then—what a power- 
ful impact a few facts can 
pack—what a difference they 
make on investment decisions. 

Moral? Ask Merrill Lynch 
for the facts before buying. 
‘We don’t care whether you're 
a customer or not, whether you 
can afford to invest much, little 
—or nothing at all. We'll 
be glad to tell you all we can 
about any industry, company, 
or stock. There’s no charge, no 
obligation. Just remember: 
“Investigate then Invest”. 


Department S-1 


Merritt LyNcH, 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








Des Moines Register 


AMANA & MANUFACTURER FOERSTNER 
With the sighs, smiles. 


1913. He was sales vice president when he 
quit in 1929 in the hope of working into 
the ownership of some likely business. He 
picked the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, but 
after two years there, took to the brush 
again. He rented the first floor of an old 
tobacco shed in Westfield, Mass., founded 
Stanley Home Products, and with six as- 
sociates sold $72,000 worth of polishes and 
brushes the first year. 

Prayers & Pep Talks. Beveridge built 
his original sales staff around former Fuller 
employees, kept 51% control of the com- 
pany for himself. Fond of old-fashioned 
virtues, he rules his roost with a hand of 
iron, a heart of gold, and an eye on the 
Scriptures. His Westfield offices and the 
nearby Easthampton production plant are 
dotted with such slogans as: “The vision to 
see, the faith to believe, and the courage to 
do.” Beveridge opens every business meet- 
ing with the Stanley prayer: “O Lord... 
help me to enter into the mind of everyone 
who talks with me.. .” 

The oldtime religion hits a fever pitch 
in the summer, when thousands of Stanley 
dealers journey to Westfield for “jambo- 
rees.” There they are worked into such a 
state by inspirational company songs and 
pep talks that women often burst into tears. 

To make sure that his 1,400 production 
employees share the fervor, President Bev- 
eridge has a profit-sharing plan, maintains 
an elective employees’ council to keep 
working conditions up to snuff. So well 
does the system work that the 800-man 
Easthampton plant now has 5,000 job ap- 
plications in its files and a labor turnover 
of only 2%. Everyone at Stanley belongs 
to what they call the B.C.H. Club. Full 
name: Bright, Cheerful & Happy. 


COOPERATIVES 
Too Much Prosperity 


Come with me from Lebanon, my 
spouse, with me from Lebanon; look from 
the top of Amana... from the lions’ 
dens, from the mountains of the leopards. 


Remembering this Song of Solomon, 
800 German mystics journeyed west from 
Buffalo, N.Y. in 1855 to found a commu- 


nistic settlement of farmers on a hill over- 
looking the Iowa River. They called it 
“Amana” (Faithfulness), and they 
thought that man could be faithful to God 
only if he were untroubled by wealth. 
Land was held in common; meals were 
eaten in community dining halls. Deeply 
religious but not ascetics, the Amanists 
lived well on their 26,000 acres of rich 
farmland, sold their surplus to the outside 
world. Their hickory-smoked Westphali- 
an-style hams and ripe Schwartenmagen 
cheeses became famed throughout Iowa. 

The New Order. But in 1932 the de- 
pression, plus the fact that too many 
drones had almost bankrupted the colony, 
frightened it out of its Christian commu- 
nism. They voted to try capitalism, 
formed a stock corporation, and gave each 
member one share of voting common 
stock and shares of nonvoting stock in 
proportion to the number of years worked 
in the community. Members bought their 
homes from the society and installed pri- 
vate kitchens. They went to work for 
wages in one of the society’s 50 businesses, 
e.g., the woolen mill, furniture factory, 
open-hearth bakery, or the new refrigera- 
tor plant founded by profit-minded young 
Amanist George C. Foerstner. 

The new plant turned out household 
refrigerators and butcher's display cases, 
pioneered in freezers and air-conditioning 
equipment. By the end of World War II, 
Amana’s leading line, a $500 home freez- 
er, was being sold in nearly 5,000 retail 
outlets, backed by national advertising. 
By last year, the refrigerator plant, still 
run by Foerstner, employed 350 workers 
in the peak season (including non-Aman- 
ists), and grossed nearly $3,000,000. Such 
capitalistic prosperity proved too fright- 
ening to the 1.500 Amanists. 

Nest Eggs. Last week, the society sold 
the refrigerator plant to Cedar Rapids 
Manufacturer Howard Hall and Half a 
dozen associates, for $1,100,000 plus out- 
standing accounts receivable, bringing the 
total to about $1,750,000. Why? Store- 
keeper William H. Zuber summed it up: 
“Too many eggs in one basket.” With 4o- 
50% of its total income coming from re- 
frigerator sales, Amana feared that it 
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CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
JACKSON * MICHIGAN 





January 1950. 


sd vai : 

Competition will be keener than ever in 1950. You owe 
it to yourself to re-examine every phase of your pusiness. Are you 
doing everything possible to improve your competitive position? 

One of the most important questions you can ask your- 
self is this: "Are we sure that our main plant, branch plants and 
warehouses are in the most aavantageous locations?" ° 

If the answer is no, you may be carrying 4 dangerous 
nandicap- Your competitors may be enjoying important advantages with 
respect to labor supply, markets, transportation or availability of 


materials. 
Michigan has many attractive features for industry- 

That's why it ranks as one of America's leading industrial areas. Are 
you familiar with the characteristics that have made Michigan outstanding 
as a location for industry? 

In cooperation with the Michigan Department of Economic 
Development, Consumers Power Company* plans to publish a series of ad- 
vertisements in national publications setting forth some of the reasons 
why the cities of outstate Michigan are attractive to so many types 
of industry. You will find these advertisements in such publications 
as Time, Nation's Business, Wall Street Journal, New York Times and 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. They will tell you some of the reasons why 
Michigan is one of the very best states in which to work, live and estab- 
lish a factory. 

We invite you to read these advertisements and, if you are 
interested in further information, write or telephone to our Industrial 
Development Department. It will be delighted to help you obtain all the 


facts. 





Cordially yours, 


tag 


PRESI 






*Supplying electric and/or 6&5 service 
in 1,284 cities, villages and townships 
in the Heart of Michigan. 
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Westinghouse 
Air Conditionin 





OOL, comfortable atmosphere in 

restaurants and dining rooms 
means larger checks ... more diners 
during “lull” hours . . . customers 
who come back again and again. 
Whether it’s a complete system for a 
large installation or a “packaged” 
UNITAIRE for the smaller lunchroom, 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning as- 
sures you of dependable perform- 
ance. Call your local Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning Distributor now 
about any type of application, before 
the summer rush. He’s listed in the 
classified telephone directory, and 
will gladly survey your 
needs, Or write for / 
booklet B-3824 to West- / 
inghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Sturtevant 


Fi ‘ 
Division, 101 Damon i 
Street, Hyde Park, Bos- a 
ton 36, Mass. hy 





Air 
Conditioning 
packaged 
or complete 


ysterr 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 
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N.X.1. (MASON AT WHEEL*) 
It depends on the answers. 


might go broke if the bottom dropped out 
of the refrigerator market. And the ex- 
pense of keeping up with high-powered 
competition ($300,000 to tool up for a 
new line) seemed like too much of a gam- 
ble to frugal German farmers. 

While older society members sighed 
over the seven precious acres of land 
which were sold with the plant, younger 
Amanists smiled over their common 
stock. Worth only $50 a share back in 
1932, last week it was valued at $2,600. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Bitter Cherry 


To pay for bulldozers and diesel-engined 
tractors it expected to buy in the U.S. and 
Canada, Great Britain’s Colonial Develop- 
ment Corp. last fall asked the World Bank 
for a $5,000,000 loan. C.D.C. officials, who 
considered that sum merely “the first bite 
of the cherry,” indicated they might later 
ask the World Bank for as much as $100 
million. 

Last week C.D.C. got a rude shock. The 
World Bank wanted to know 1) how and 
with whom C.D.C. would spend the $5,- 
000,000 and 2) what were the Colonial 
projects on which it would use the ma- 
chinery. Though such full disclosure is a 
standard requirement for World Bank 
loans, C.D.C. Chairman Lord Trefgarne 
thought the requirement “too onerous,” 
forthwith canceled the request for the 
loan. Said World Bank Chairman Eugene 
Black: “I think it is perfectly reasonable 
to request that, when we lend money to 
buy machinery, we get to see what they 
are going to do with it.” 


AUTOS 
$1,000 Car? 


President George W. Mason of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. tried a new way to find 
the answer to an old question: How many 
Americans want a small car that will sell 
for $1,000? He actually made a small car. 
Last week he showed it to 450 hand- 
picked guests in Manhattan’s Waldorf- 
Astoria, and passed out the first of 250,- 





000 questionnaires to find out what people 
think of it. Most of those who saw it 
liked it. 

Mason’s “N.X.I.” (Nash-Experimental- 
International) is a low-slung, two-seater 
convertible big enough for portly Presi- 
dent Mason and a passenger (see cut). 
Built along the lines of a heavier car, the 
N.X.I. is 12 ft. 1 in. long (the smallest 
Ford is 16 ft. 4 in.), has an 84-in, wheel 
base, and is designed to be powered by a 
low (18 to 36) horsepower foreign engine 
such as Italy’s Fiat. Depending on the 
horsepower, the N.X.I. would go 35 to 50 
miles on a gallon, have a top speed of 60 
to 70 m.p.h., and cost $950 to $1,000. The 
car has no trunk compartment (baggage 
is stored behind the seat) and no fancy 
chrome trimmings; the hood, fender and 
front bumper are a single unit. 

The low cost, Mason explained, would 
be made possible by the use of many for- 
eign-made parts. After Manhattan, the 
N.X.I. was shown in Washington and 
Detroit, will later appear in Chicago, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

Mason thinks that the new car, if pro- 
duced, would probably find a special mar- 
ket—e.g., as a second car for families who 
can now afford just one—rather than cut 
into the market for standard models. Nash 
itself plans to bring out a cheaper stand- 
ard model this spring, which it hopes to 
sell for slightly less than the present low- 
est-priced Nash. In any case, Mason will 
not build the N.X.I. unless his survey 
shows a potential market for at least 
100,000 such cars a year. 


PERSONNEL 


First of the Year 

After Montgomery Ward & Co.’s ter- 
rible tempered Sewell Avery cleaned out 
all his executives last April, he appointed 
eight brand-new vice presidents whom he 
called “capable, high-grade men. . . who 
have proven themselves.” Then he pro- 
nounced himself “completely satisfied.” 
Last week, no longer satisfied, Chairman 








* With his assistant, George Romne 
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Avery began the New Year by lopping off 
the vice-presidential head of Morris Gins- 
burg, 45, head of Ward’s Manhattan office, 
because of “non-compliance with company 
rules and policies.” 


Long Distance 

In July 1906, Walter Sherman Gifford, 
then 21 and two years out of Harvard, 
wrote his father the glad news of his pro- 
motion to assistant secretary & treasurer 
of Western Electric Co. Salary: $24 a 
week. Snapped the elder Gifford, a fiercely 
independent Yankee lumberman: “Any 
damn fool can make a success in a corpora- 
tion.” 

But fact-minded Walter Gifford never 
placed any reliance on fool’s luck. He 
probed into Western Electric’s rule-of- 
thumb business methods, impressed his 
bosses by outlining new accounting and 
manufacturing ideas on easily understood 
charts. When American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., owner of Western Electric, 
wanted to expand in 1908, President 
Theodore N. Vail put Gifford in charge of 
evaluating the companies which were later 
incorporated into the Bell System. For his 
crack job, Gifford was made chief statisti- 
cian of A.T. & T. in 1911 at $7,000 a year. 
After that he rose through the company 
with statistical precision. At the age of 
40, in 1925, he became president. 

In 23 years under President Gifford the 
Bell System’s operating revenues went 
from $655 million up to $2.2 billion, its 
installed telephones from 11.2 million to 
28.5 million. A pioneer in labor relations, 
Gifford campaigned to make all employees 
stockholders (Trae, Jan. 2). Last week, 
with 45 A.T, & T. years behind him, 
Board Chairman Gifford retired on a $95,- 
ooo annual pension. A.T. & T. directors, 
who revived the post of board chairman 
two years ago for Gifford, do not plan to 
replace him. They will let Leroy A. Wilson 
run the show from the president’s office. 





Associated Press 
A.T, & T.’s Grrrorp 
Precision does it. 
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The aur is yours 





TO HELP SOLVE YOUR 
PACKAGING PROBLEMS 


al eon, of shippers have found they can greatly 
simplify their packaging when they ship by air. Garment 
manufacturers, for example, often ship their goods on 
ordinary coat hangers, and eliminate folding, boxing, and 
re-pressing. Look into Air Freight, Air Express and Air Parcel 
eure By Ain Post to help solve your own pack- 

aging problems. Any airline will 
gladly show you how its speed 
and careful handling may provide 


a good solution. 





United Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MAKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES, HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS, CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
FOR THE U.S. ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD. 
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WHELAND 


ROTARY 
DRILLING 
EQUIPMENT 





USED IN 


EVERY MAJOR 
OIL FIELD 
IN THE WORLD 


SWIVELS - ROTARIES 
DRAW WORKS « SLUSH PUMPS 
CROWN B.OCKS 
TRAVELING BLOCKS 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 
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“GEORGIA 


Many of 
America’s 
lorgest 
monvufacturers 
have established 
plants in 
Georgia 


PX bal 








@ Plenty of versatile LABOR 


© Abundant raw materials: 
MINERALS, TIMBER, COTTON 


© Year ‘round WATER SUPPLY 
@ Rich in undeveloped 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
® Get the facts today from: 
CLARK GAINES, Secretary 
100 STATE CAPITOL + ATLANTA, GEORGIA | 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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CINEMA 





The Stolen Bicycle 


The laurel-heaped Italian movie, The 
Bicycle Thief (Tue, Dec. 12), tells a 
simple, heartbreaking story that might 
have come right off the streets of postwar 
Rome. An unemployed workman gets a 
job which requires a bicycle. He pawns 
the family bedsheets to get his out of 
hock, loses it to a thief, and fails in a for- 
lorn chase to get it back. For the central 


role, Director Vittorio (Shoeshine) De 
Sica hired a real workman: gaunt, sad- 
eyed Lamberto Maggiorani, 39, whose 


performance won international praise. 

Last week, while. Manhattan movie- 
goers waited in line to see the picture, 
Maggiorani was in an unheated flat near 
Rome, playing the role of the buffeted 
worker all over again. But this time it 
was more realistic than even realist De 
Sica could make it. 

Quick Riches. Maggiorani’s own story 
began in the spring of 1948, when his 
plump, eternally optimistic wife Giusep- 
pina pushed him into the movie. With a 
snapshot of their ten-year-old son Enrico, 
she had answered a call at De Sica’s office 
for a small boy. Maggiorani was in the 
snapshot too, and the movie people liked 
his looks for the role of Antonio. He 
balked. He had worked for 16 years as a 
machinist in the Breda steel works, and 
the job was good enough to support his 
wife and three children. “A steady job,” 
he protested, “is better than all the quick 
riches in the world.” 

But Giuseppina pleaded, so he put on 
his only good suit, joined 20 other ap- 
plicants at the studio and got the role, 
For three months a black limousine picked 
him up every day at his tenement and 
took him to work. For his labors in De 
Sica’s classic he got $1,000. With it he 
bought the new dining-room furniture 
that Giuseppina had always wanted, new 
clothes for themselves and the children, a 
iamily holiday in Florence. After that, he 
went back to his old job, and the factory 
proudly gave him a medal. 

Then the plot took a twist that De Sica 
could appreciate. The factory laid off 350 
employees, and the manager called in 
Maggiorani. “Your companions are grum- 
bling,” he said. “They claim you made 
millions from the movie. It’s not fair to 
fire them and keep you.” So Maggiorani 
was fired. “Never mind,” said Giuseppina 
cheerfully. “Since your role in The Bi- 
cycle Thief you have actually become 
Antonio. You feel downtrodden, and now 
your bicycle has been stolen. We will 
merely tell De Sica you want to make 
another picture.” 

Hard Times. Last summer Maggiorani 
managed to get 17 days’ work in a minor 
movie role. Then the family lived thinly 
on what little was left of Maggiorani’s 
“millions.” Last month the landlord post- 
ed an eviction notice on their three-room 
flat just as Maggiorani was starting a 
temporary job as a bricklayer at $2 a day. 


Last week, when the New York Herald 
Tribune’s Barrett McGurn cabled the sad 
story, Maggiorani needed work. 

Would Director De Sica help? Well, he 
would give Maggiorani a job as a prop 
man in his next movie. “I don’t think he 
has any future as an actor,” De Sica said, 
“except occasionally in workmen’s roles 
... I think he should go on with his 
regular job.” 

At week's end Maggiorani got some 
help from the U.S., where movie fans pre- 
fer a happy ending. Manhattan’s Italian- 





LAMBERTO MAGGIORANI 
“A steady job is better...” 


language radio station WOV cabled its 
Rome studio to hire him as an apprentice 
recording technician, and perhaps give 
him work as an actor. While Giuseppina 
held out for a real acting job, Maggiorani 
gratefully considered the offer. 


New Picture 

Sands of lwo Jima (Republic) is a 
war picture that bristles and booms with 
enough clips from official combat films to 
give its audience a realistic touch of bat- 
tle fatigue. The rest of it is just plain 
fatiguing; the plot has no more freshness 
or emotional tug than a military manual, 
and it is peopled by a movie-hardened 
cast of characters who have served too 
many hitches on Hollywood’s back-lot 
battlefields. 

This time Join Wayne is the hard- 
bitten U.S. Marine sergeant who runs his 
squad by the book. John Agar flashes his 
dimples petulantly as the softheaded mal- 
content who turns out to be manful after 
all. Also present or accounted for: the 
dumb rookie, the natural-born comedian 
from Joisey City, the blowhard who lets 
his buddies down, the Greek who calls 
everybody “Sport,” the kid too young to 
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This lady’s accessory (or weapon) cooled 
more by suggestion than by moving air. 


The “washboard blues” meant more than 
a song to women who bent over them! 





What one thing made 
these old-fashioned? 


You're right if your answer is “cheap electricity.” 
Part of the miracle of electric service today is 
its low cost. 


You've helped make electricity cheap, by using 
it for more and more jobs. So have the people 
of the business-managed electric companies, who 
long ago foresaw the need for low-cost electric 
service. Their skills, and experience, and sound 


business methods have made it today’s best buy. 
What else can you buy that costs so little— 
and does so much? 

It is to your benefit to know the facts about your 
electric service, and to ours to have you know 
them. That’s why this advertisement is pub- 
lished by America’s business-managed, tax-pay- 
ing ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 


* Company names on request from this magazine. 


© “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. CBS — Sundays —9 P. M., Eastern Time. 


“Sad-iron,” they called it... and women 
who lifted it on and off the stove agreed. 
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Clean and fill—trim the wick—turn it up... 
a lot of work for the light the oil lamp gave! 


In the parlor, blushing beaux and patient vis- 
itors “saw the world” with the stereoscope. 





Poor substitute for a baseball bat, but ball 
games waited while Junior beat rugs with this! 
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Don’t let this 
cost you your job! 


A FLASH OFFICE FIRE... VITAL RECORDS 
BURNED TO A CRISP, IN SECONDS... 


Tough luck for the person-in-charge-of-records who didn't know these facts: 


Ordinary wooden or metal files can’t be trusted to protect 
any vital records against fire. Temperatures above 350°F. 
—common even in a flash fire—cremate papers instantly 
without exposure to flame... 


Suppose your company’s records burned!—could you 
furnish sufficient proof of loss to collect on fire insur- 
ance? More important, could you duplicate all the 
records your company must have to stay in business? 
Remember: Some of the most disastrous fires have 
occurred in fireproof buildings. And 43 out of 100 firms 
that lose their records in fire, never reopen. So don’t 
gamble with your company’s future. . . or your own! 


q-cer POSITIVE PROTECTION, NOW! Install Mosler 
Insulated Record Containers . . . They provide the con- 
stant, on-the-spot protection of a one-hour 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Class C, tested and 
approved safe—plus the convenience of a modern, 
efficient filing system. Insulated receding door locks 
over file drawers . . . seals fire out! Yet, it costs 
so little for this invaluable protection. 

Why take chances? See your Mosler dealer today, | 

and be sure! Send for the illustrated booklet, “Mosler 
Insulated Record Containers.” 





Mosler Insulated Record Con- 
tainers combine the convenience 
of a file with the protection of a 
safe. Available in 2, 3,or 4 drawer 
heights, letter or legal width— 


ze Mosler Safe ¢. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue Since 1848 
New York 1, N.Y. 


Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
Largest Builders of Safes 
and Vaults in the World 


Tue Mosteex Save Co., Department 11 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1. N.Y. 


Please send me. 


; meets 





Containers.”” 
) The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 


Name ccissebciaietonan 





| 
I 
| 
! 
{) The new free booklet, “Mosler Insulated Record | 
| 
| 
l 
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die. (who dies), and the squarest-jawed 
bit players that Republic could find. 

Armed with over-age dialogue (“Do 
you believe in love at first sight?’), they 
dawdle on leave in rear-area bases. Agar 
and marries a vacuous blonde, 
played by Adele Mara as if she were 
struggling to learn how to talk. The script 
even dredges up a golden-hearted harlot 
(Julie Bishop) and throws her at Wayne’s 
head. But the tough sergeant never lays a 
finger on her; when he learns that her tot 
is in the next room, he opens a box of 
Pablum. (Says she, impressed: “You 
know about babies!”’) 

When the marines go into action, at 
Tarawa and Iwo Jima, they behave more 
like marines. While taking pains to recon- 
struct big scenes of the island battles, 
Republic has leaned heavily on incompara- 
ble wartime film to catch the terrible 





JoHN WAYNE 
For caviar, no salmon labels. 


fury of the Pacific fighting. Unfortunate- 
ly, by intercutting shots of Wayne & 
company—studio-lighted in uniforms that 


| don’t match those of the real invaders— 


Director Allan Dwan gets a patchwork that 
suggests a series of trailers intruding on 
some bang-up newsreel footage. 

Iwo Jima’s greatest asset is leathery, 
lithe John Wayne. His relaxed acting of a 
sleepy-eyed, two-fisted he-man (6 ft. 
4 in.) has made him a pillar of credibility 
in many an unlikely blood & thunder epic. 
Broken in like a good saddle, in 150 pic- 


tures over 20 years, his coarse-grained 


appeal has finally won 42-year-old Actor 
Wayne a place (according to Showmen’s 
Trade Review) second only to Bob Hope 
among the U.S. box office’s favorite male 
stars. 

Born Marion Michael Morrison in Win- 
terset, lowa, Wayne broke into the mov- 
ies as a prop man, graduated to cowboy 
actor when Director John Ford took a 
shine to him. Through most of the ‘30s, 
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“Congratulations, Mrs. Bolton... your husband must be 


a big advertising man”’ 
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Cy Ps t-t: The Cincinnati Enquirer also carries more advertising linage 


than any other Cincinnati newspaper. 


(Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc.) 
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GET MORE OUT OF LIFE 
BY GETTING MORE OUT OF YOUR 


Life Insurance 


TAKE PROTECTION. That’s the biggest re- 
sponsibility facing young families. And since in- 
come is usually limited at this stage, New England 
Mutual flexible life insurance policies can be shaped 
to fit a modest budget — providing low-cost protec- 
tion when you need it most. 











OR EDUCATION. As your income increases, you 
prepare for college costs by expanding your life 
insurance program to provide the tuition and expense 
money you'll need, There are other special obliga- 
tions, like the mortgage on your house, that you can 
arrange to take care of in the same manner if you 
aren’t around. 





RETIREMENT. After the children start out 
for themselves, there’s less need for family pro- 
tection. So you simply ask New England Mutual 
to have your life insurance deliver more in- 
come to retire on — in place of protection you 
no longer need. 





ALL THINGS LIVING CHANGE, so you get more out of flexible life 
insurance, because its benefits are what you need, when you need them 
... thanks to the unique adaptability of New England Mutual policy 
contracts. Our local representative is a trained Career underwriter. It 
will pay you to learn from him what life insurance can do for you. 
Meantime, write to us at 503 Boylston Street, Boston 17, 
Mass., for “Your Life Insurance Guide,” which explains 
modern family and business uses of life insurance. 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston pi? 





FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1835 
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| he made quickie westerns so fast that he 


“practically had to sleep on a horse.” In 
1939 Director Ford came to the rescue 
with a leading role in Stagecoach. After 
that, Wayne’s career went ahead at full 
gallop. 

Today, with his appearance in a picture 
reckoned as a guarantee of a $2,500,000 
gross, Wayne is spreading himself so thin 
that he is behind schedule at Republic, 
RKO and Warner—each of which holds 
him under contract. One day last spring no 
fewer than nine first-run Los Angeles cine- 
mansions were showing John Wayne pic- 
tures. The payoff is handsome: Wayne 
averages more than $5,000 a week, gets 
10% of the gross on films he makes for 
grateful little Republic. 

Wayne is jealous enough of his repu- 
tation to insist on having top directors 
wherever possible. “I don’t want to imply 
that I’m a great actor,” he says. “But I’m 
an investment, and I gotta protect it. You 
can’t put out caviar under a salmon label.” 
Fortnight ago, to make the label unmis- 
takable, Republic opened Jwo Jima with 
full premiére panoply in Hollywood's Car- 
thay Circle, plugged the picture and its 
star for Academy awards. 


Current & CHoice 

On the Town. A fast, exuberant song & 
dance show about three sailors on a 24- 
hour fling in Manhattan; with Gene Kelly 
(Time, Jan. 2). . 

Samson and Delilah. A circus-lover’s 
romp through the Book of Judges under 
the gaudy guidance of Cecil B. DeMille; 
with Victor Mature and Hedy Lamarr 
(True, Dec. 26). 

The Bicycle Thief. Italian Director 
Vittorio (Shoeshine) De Sica’s carefully 
made classic of a worker and his small 
child hopelessly scouring Rome for a sto- 
len bicycle (Tre, Dec. 12). 

All the King's Men. The sensational 
rise & fall of a grass-roots demagogue; 
produced, directed and scripted by Robert 
Rossen (Tre, Dec. 5). 

Battleground. The defense of Bastogne 
as seen by a squad of its defenders; with 
Van Johnson, John Hodiak and George 
Murphy (Time, Nov. 14). 

Passport to Pimlico. The British at 
their comic best, spoofing nationalism, 
bureaucracy and themselves (True, Oct. 
31). 

The Heiress. Producer-Director Wil- 
liam Wyler’s highly polished film about a 
jilted wallflower; with Olivia de Havilland 
and Ralph Richardson (Time, Oct. 24). 

Ichabod and Mr. Toad. The dull spots 
in this doubleheader are enlivened by 
some fresh Walt Disney creations; with 
Bing Crosby and Basil Rathbone on the 
sound track (Time, Oct. 17). 

Germany Year Zero. Roberto Rossel- 
lini’s realistic camera turned loose on a 
twelve-year-old boy’s struggle for exist- 
ence in postwar Berlin (Time, Sept. 26). 

The Fallen Idol. Author Graham 
Greene and Director Carol Reed wring 
suspense from the story of a small boy 
(Bobby Henrey) in a world of adult in- 
trigues; with Ralph Richardson and Mi- 
chele Morgan (Tre, April 4). 
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Heating Pipe to be used in Ohio State's 


“Long Life...Low Cost...Soft Bending 
---Easy Welding” say two contractors 
who independently specify JAL-DUCT, 
J&L Steel Radiant Heating Pipe. 


Sauer Company, Inc., and Huffman-Wolfe Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, heating contractors, at 
Ohio State University’s new $14,000,000 
that JAL-DUCT will 


medical center, know 
do the job—do it easier—do it 
more economically. That’s why 90 
miles of JAL-DUCT are going 
into floors and ceilings to form 1772 
radiant heating panels throughout 
three ultra-modern hospitals and a 
dental building at Columbus, Ohio. 

JAL-DUCT radiant heating pipe 
has a normal life span equal to 
that of the building. It also adds 
to structural soundness by having 
a co-efficient of expansion practically 


of J&L Steel Re 


new medical cen 








equ ipped in the country 


equal to that of the concrete and 
plaster which surround it. 

Ohio State saves money, too. 
JAL-DUCT, the Steel Radiant 
Heating Pipe, costs only half as 
much as other widely-used radi- 
ant heating materials. 

JAL-DUCT is easy to fabricate 
on the job—can be bent sharply. At 
Ohio State JAL-DUCT is formed to 
U-shaped bends, only 3" in radius. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 


and jarroy (hi-tensile steels), 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES « STRUCTURAL SHAPES * HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + ‘*PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 


When completed, the new medical center will be one of the most 


Architects 





elaborately 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Chicago, 1il. 


Take a tip from the builders of 
Ohio State’s mammoth medical 
center. If you are planning to in- 
stall modern radiant heating and 
wish to save money, it will pay you 
to get the facts on JAL-DUCT— 
J&L Steel Radiant Heating Pipe. 


Jones & Laucuitn Sreet Corp. 

400 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Iam interested in J&L JAL-DUCT. 
Without obligation, please have repre- 
sentative contact me 


NAME 





COMPANY 


ADDRESS __ — 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- E N 
Bond that has always been made by the same family E 


in the same distillery for three generations .. . and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 


experience assures you uniform high quality. Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under 
Piaitisiliysss Supervision of the U. S. Government 


© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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Guilt-Edged Bonds 


THe Vintace (310 pp.) — Anthony 
West—Houghton Mifflin ($3). 


It certainly looked like a good proposi- 
tion. Life on beautiful Cape Sable was one 
long holiday and here it was being handed 
to him for eternity—swimming and boat- 
ing, good food and plenty to drink, hand- 
some, leggy girls and no questions asked. 
But John Wallis turned it down cold; he 
ran away from it straight into a private 
hell of his own choosing. 

Some time before he made this unusual 
choice, British Colonel John Wallis had 
shoved a .45 into his mouth and blown his 
brains out. As a barrister on the British 
commission investigating war crimes, he 
had helped hang German General von 
Kenelm; Wallis’ overwhelming sense of 
guilt had pulled the trigger. So, in British 
Anthony West’s first novel, The Vintage, 
Wallis is first seen on a mortuary slab. The 
rest of the book tells of his guilt- and con- 
science-plagued pilgrimage through the 
purgatory of which Cape Sable is a part. 

Imagined Purgatory. Like his famed 
mother, Rebecca West (Black Lamb and 
Grey Falcon, The Meaning of Treason), 
35-year-old Anthony has thought earnest- 
ly and long about the tincture of guilt that 
has seeped into the stream of conscious- 
ness of modern man and created a field 
day for the psychoanalysts. Like his father, 
the late great H. G. Wells,* he has a con- 
siderable talent for creating the geography 
of a make-believe world to suit his fic- 
tional purpose. 

In The Vintage, Author West explores 
two worlds: 1) an imagined purgatory 
which borrows nothing from such God- 
fearing models as Dante’s /nferno but has 
much in common with the God-less statism 
of George Orwell’s 1984; 2) the real Brit- 
ish middle-class world of John Wallis seen 
through numerous flashbacks. Neither ex- 
ploration is wholly successful. Wallis’ pur- 
gatory, with its concentration-camp pall 
and forced pleasure-resort atmosphere is 
skillfully but too obviously contrived. 
Wallis’ real-life experience, with its high 
quota of banal woman trouble, comes close 
to being boring. 

What becomes more important than 
either world is West’s exploration of Wal- 
lis’ guilt-stabbed consciousness and the 
whole problem of man’s,moral responsibil- 
ity for his conduct. Ironically, Wallis’ 
assigned partner through purgatory is Gen- 
eral von Kenelm, his legal victim. He too 
reveals his past: that of a ruthlessly am- 
bitious soldier who first murdered his best 
friend and then whole masses of people. 
At first, true to his nature, Kenelm is 
willing to settle for a soft spot on Cape 


%* The identity of Novelist West’s father, long 
known in English literary circles, was publicly 
acknowledged four months ago in the London 
Times's Literary Supplement, in a publisher’s 
ad for the English edition of the novel. West is 
currently working on a biography of Wells. 
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ANTHONY WEST 
The colonel blew his brains out. 


Sable. In the end, like Wallis, he feels the 
need to exorcise his evil conscience. 
Wallis’ life turns out to have been not 
so much a web of calculated evil as of 
thoughtlessness and stupidity. He was al- 
ways at odds with his conventional father, 
almost from the first had too much mon- 
ey. In purgatory, what seems to bother 
him most is his haphazard sex life and the 
scars it left on him and on his women. One 
by one they are brought before him and 
Wallis realizes that through his earthly 
life he was incapable of real love, behaved 
badly with wife and mistresses alike. 





Lire 





Hons Wild— 
DAPHNE DU MAURIER 
The Delaneys were seduced in their youth. 


Pleasant Devil. When the devil, in the 
guise of a pleasant-mannered guide named 
Ransome, offers him “freedom from guilt, 
freedom from sin,” Wallis refuses. He has 
come to realize that only by remembering 
“every little petty lie, every deceit, every 
shame, from the first to the last,” can he 
expel his torment of guilt and find the 
way to God. 

The Vintage, for all its superficially 
dramatic grappling with the problem of 
sin, merely points up man’s well-known 
moral fallibility. It leaves untouched the 
problem of expiation of sin by those whose 
conduct, however understandable, is mor- 
ally and socially damnable. And its major 
thesis, that man, to win salvation, must 
boldly examine his acts and probe his sub- 
conscious for their meaning, is hardly 
more than a fictional plug for the value 
of psychoanalysis. 


Tummy-Ache 


THe Parasites (305 pp.}—Daphne du 
Maurier—Doubleday ($3). 


“The bath water . .. pours from the 
taps with a great splash of sound, and as 
it runs you sing above it . . . It’s funny, 
Maria would think, soaping herself with 
a loofah, that in the evening, if you have 
a bath, your tummy is round and rather 
full, but in the morning it is flat as a 
board, and hard.” 

Daphne du Maurier’s new novel (her 
first about contemporary life since 1938's 
bestselling Rebecca) is so plumply padded 
with this sort of verbiage that it resembles 
a kind of composite morning & evening 
tummy—round, full, and yet flat as a 
board. Replete with bestselling ingredi- 
ents, The Parasites is constructed on lay- 
er-cake lines, i.e., a chapter about the dis- 
mal present is sandwiched between two 
flash-back chapters about the glamourous 
past. Three main characters, members of 
the Delaney family, take turns telling the 
story. All get their chance to report in a 
chapter how they were seduced in their 
youth and, in the next, how they were re- 
duced to frayed middle age—a sort of 
time-consuming part singing by a glee 
club that has known better days. 

Theirs is not an easy relationship. 
Glamourous Maria is the illegitimate 
daughter of a lusty old singer whose ten- 
der renderings of songs such as Ah, Moon 
of My Delight caused whole cities to 
burst into loud sobs. She is in love with 
sensitive Niall, who is the illegitimate son 
of the singer’s wife, in her own day a 
popular dancer. The only legitimate fruit 
of the muses’ union is daughter Celia, who 
is as sedate and unromantic as a registered 
cow—the invariable fate, in such fiction, 
of those unfortunate enough to have been 
born in wedlock. Maria has become a 
popular actress; Niall, a composer of pop- 
ular song hits; Celia, a_self-sacrificing 
homebody. But all three have reached 
John Marquand’s “point of no return” 
with the conviction that they have frit- 
tered away their talents through vanity 
and laziness. 

Without doubt, the Delaneys have a 
family dilemma worthy of the pen of a 
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It’s quieter these days 
in LOS ANGELES 




























Where there’s Armstrong’s Cushion- 
tone — it’s quieter. You find wide- 
spread proof of this in Los Angeles. 

Acoustical ceilings of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone® are stopping noise in 
this bustling West Coast city. There’s 
Cushiontone in Bullock’s Office Build- 
ing, the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, the General Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, the Bendix Building, and many 
other well-known businesses and insti- 
tutions in the Los Angeles area. In 
each one, employees and customers 
enjoy a pleasant atmosphere of quiet 
and efficiency. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is attrac- 
tive, low in cost, high in efficiency, 
washable, and repaintable — good 
reasons for its wide use in commercial 
interiors all over America. 

Write for free booklet, “What to do 
about Office Noise.” Armstrong Cork 
Company, 5001 Lemon Street, @® 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIO! 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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Marguerite Steen or a Taylor Caldwell. 
Yet Author du Maurier, soap her bohemi- 
an loofah as she may, fails to froth up a 
single sud of glamour or blow one bubble 
of poignant sadness. Even the title she has 
chosen suggests that Author du Maurier 
may have felt like apologizing a bit for 
having run so much bath water to so lit- 
tle purpose. 


Two Wives & a Spinster 


THe Peasooy Sisters of Sarem (372 
aca Hall Tharp—Little, Brown 
4). 


Poor “Lizzie” Peabody. “Busybody” 
might have been a better name. She was 
such a congenital, selfless do-gooder, al- 
most too perfect a distaff product of New 


| England’s 19th Century intellectual flower- 


ing. As a child of four in Salem, Mass., she 
was already envious of Neighbor Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne's sister Ebe, who was six 
and reading Shakespeare. Twenty-nine 
years later (1837) when future brother- 
in-law Nathaniel published his Twice- 
Told Tales, Liz sang his praises so busily 
that Hawthorne got tired of her. Once 
during the Civil War when Liz decided 
that Abraham Lincoln was running the 
war badly, she rushed off to Washington 
to tell him so. Satisfied that Mr. Lincoln 


| was really the man for the job, she direct- 


ed her energies into good works for dis- 
tressed Negro children. At 66, Spinster 
Liz started the nation’s first public kinder- 
garten. She was past 80 when she went to 
Washington to lobby for mistreated In- 
dians, just short of 90 when she died, her 
mind busy with women’s emancipation 
and machinery for world peace. 
Resolute Lizzie dominates The Pea- 
body Sisters of Salem, a Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection for January, just 
as she tried to dominate her friends and 
family. Housewife-Author Louise Hall 
Tharp, whose previous books, have been 
juveniles, has carefully apportioned each 
Peabody girl her due in a three-figure 
biography that shuttles from sister to sis- 
ter and becomes in the end a kind of 
trellis for most of the blooms of the 
Yankee flowering. Emerson, Alcott, Chan- 
ning, Margaret Fuller, Thoreau and most 
of the others pop up in this book with the 
naturalness of neighbors dropping in to 
borrow a copy of the Boston Transcript. 
Mrs. Tharp’s greatest charm is *that she 
loves and respects her gallery of famous 
individualists but is never awed by them. 
What she has to say about them is closer 
to kitchen common sense than to scholar- 
ly penetration; in this portrait they are 
seen with their transcendentalism down. 
Passes at Horace. The Peabody girls 
were very poor and very genteel. Mother 
Peabody held her head high because her 
family had once been rich, though now she 
had to roll back the parlor rug and teach 
the neighbors’ children when she wasn’t 
brought to bed with her own (she also 


| bore three sons and another daughter who 


died in infancy). Father Nathaniel was a 
dentist, a kindly potterer and whittler who 
never learned how to stand up to his 
energetic womenfolk. By any standards of 
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DODGE vob-Rated' TRUCKS 
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Heavy-duty Engine!" 


There’s a new champion in the HEAVY-DUTY truck 
field. It's the new Dodge truck rated at 28,000 pounds 


G.V.W. .. . 50,000 pounds G.C.W.! 
Ample “‘.Job-Rated’”” POWER flows from one of the 
finest-performing, and most economical truck 
engines ever designed. It develops 154 gross horse- 
power, and 330 pound-feet gross torque. 

This remarkable engine contains such advanced long- 
life features as Silchrome intake valves and inserts. 
Exhaust valves are Stellite-faced and sodium-filled to 
resist warping, wear longer. 

Hydraulic lifters insure perfect valve operation. 
Rustproof water distributor tube provides maxi- 
mum valve seat cooling, and lengthens engine life. 
High power output and economy result 
from two downdraft carburetors. Features 
are numerous: Dual intake manifold; dual 
exhaust system; high anti-vapor-lock pump; 
ceramic fuel filters; velocity-type governors; 
oil-bath air cleaners, and many others. 
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“NEW Twin Carburetion for 
High Power, with Economy !" 


5-speed, Helical 





"Rug ee lO" Frame... _ ¢ 


This “Job-Rated” load lugger has a new and rugged 
constant-mesh, 5-speed helical transmission, direct-in- 
fifth, with an extremely high torque input. A 5-speed 
overdrive transmission is available. 

This 4-tonner has a rugged 10)4-inch frame, with 
7 and 8 big crossmembers; extra-heavy 18,000- 
and 22,000-pound capacity rear axles, and many 
other HEAVY-DUTY features you'll want to 
study and compare. 

If your transportation requirements fall in the 28,000- 
pound G.V.W. range (up to 50,000 pounds G.C.W.), 
we believe you'll find this 4-ton heavyweight your 
long-awaited answer to . . . lower cost hauling! 

See your Dodge dealer at your earliest convenience. 


For low-cost transportation...switch to 


DODGE vob-Roted TRUCKS 
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bought Reznor unit heaters 
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More offices, 


other make of unit 
There’s a reason. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
19 UNION ST, - MERCER, PENNA: 


aga smoother, . 


Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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the day, his daughters made their marks. 

Beautiful Sophia was the youngest, 
reared by her mother as a fragile invalid 
only to shed her ailment when handsome 
Nathaniel Hawthorne made her his wife. 
The second sister, Mary, was the quiet 
one who married famed Educator Horace 
Mann—but only after sister Liz had made 
maidenly passes at Horace which included 
combing his hair. Liz never did get the 
men she coveted at various times of her 
long life, though one suitor seems to have 
committed suicide when Liz decided that 
he “was not sound-minded nor well- 
principled.” 

Sincere Encyclopedia. Working largely 
from diaries and letters, Author Tharp 


fills the married lives of Sophia Haw- 
thorne and Mary Mann with the kind of 
domestic detail that might warm the hearts 
of any sewing circle. But whenever she 
them to catch up with Lizzie’s 


leaves 





Lizz1e PEABODY 
No fuddyduddy, she. 


latest doings, The Peabody Sisters begins 
to hum with good works and intellectual 
vibrations. Liz was a prodigious worker 
who was seldom paid for her effort. For a 
time, she was William Ellery Channing’s 
secretary, but the great preacher apparent- 
ly never thought to pay her except in in- 
spiration. The Dial, which she published 
and Emerson edited, was a financial flop. 
Her Boston bookstore was for years the 
meeting place of the literary greats of the 
day, but book sales were most discouraging. 

But to Liz, with her indomitable drive 
and conscience, each new project seemed 
the one that would justify all past failures. 
No one could ever accuse her of being a 
fuddyduddy. In her old age she approved 
of the new electric streetcars and tele- 
phones and raised her firm Peabody voice 
for women’s suffrage. Author Tharp’s 
judgment seems fair enough: “A walking 
encyclopedia of worthy causes, and... 
something of a pest. . . But no one could 
accuse her of insincerity.” 
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HOW TO DROP 
$10,000°° 


and not lose a cent 


If you shipped riboflavin—a widely used vitamin 
—the very thought of somebody dropping one of 
your shipping drums would give you gray hairs. 
A single drum of riboflavin is worth upwards of 
$10,000. But one of Continental’s regular line of 
shipping drums—the Leverpak drum—is the 
choice of many companies for safeguarding their 
most valuable products. 


The stroboscopic photograph at the right shows 
a Leverpak drum containing four hundred pounds 
dropping four feet. It didn’t leak, shatter or frac- 
ture. Not a penny’s worth of the contents will be lost! 


This Leverpak drum is just one example of 
Continental’s ability to develop packages to meet 
exacting requirements. Like all Continental 
drums, it is light in weight to save shipping costs, 
and can be furnished in a wide variety of linings 
and coatings. 

Whatever your product, Continental can sup- 
ply you with a package that will stand up in 
service, stand out in appearance. Continental is 
famous for its fine lithography and decorative 
work. Drum, can, or paper container—if you 
have a packaging problem, our technical staff is 
~~ ready to help yousolveit. Continental 
EX is big* enough and flexible enough 


Paral) 
to handle any packaging situation. 





DRESS UP YOUR PRODUCT WITH A 
Gad, CONTINENTAL DRUM, Three types 
le Ny , to choose from. The Leverpak drum, 


= with its unique lever-locking device, 

Qj — : 
} i—_ > for maximum protection under hard 
114 Ea | usage. 12- to 75-gallon sizes. The 





} | Fiberpak drum—a rigid, light, all- 
{f eel fibre container in %{- to 67-gallon 
AN sizes. ....The Stapak drum with 
OS fibre body and metal top and bottom. 
eee | Supplied in 2- to 32-gallon sizes. 
100 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 


*MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + Fibre Drums + Paper Containers + Steel Containers + Plastic 
Products * Crown Caps and Cork Products * Decoware + Machinery and Equipment 
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Old Directions 


New Directions XI (512 pp.)—Edited 
by James Laughlin—New Directions 
($4.50). 


Until he was 16, James Laughlin, heir 
to a slice of one of Pittsburgh’s biggest 
steel fortunes,* hardly knew the differ- 
ence between the avant-garde and the 
guard at a foundry gate. English Teacher 
Dudley Fitts soon changed all that. At 
Choate, in 1931, Teacher Fitts took spin- 
dling, six-foot Student Laughlin in hand, 
introduced him to the work of such dedi- 
cated modern versifiers as T. S. Eliot, 
Ezra Pound and E. E. Cummings. Laugh- 
lin, who until then had hardly cracked a 
book on his own aceount, burst forthwith 
into creative bloom, decided to bypass 
the steel business and devote his life to 
writing. 

Restless young “J.” Laughlin left Har- 
vard after his freshman year, took off for 
a Wanderjahr in Europe. There U.S. ex- 
patriate writers filled his ears with a dole- 
ful cry: Why was there no publisher in 
America willing to take a chance on avant- 
garde writing? Laughlin went back to 
Harvard in 1934 with ideas of becoming a 
publisher. He collected a big eclectic 
bundle of literary odds & ends (by such 
writers as Gertrude Stein, Kay Boyle, 
Jean Cocteau, Marianne Moore, Wallace 


| Stevens) and in 1936, while still in college, 


published them in one volume as the first 
New Directions annual. New Directions 
books and pamphlets quickly followed. 
Fourteen years and ten annuals later, 
moose-tall (6 ft. 5 in.) Publisher Laughlin 


profit-making firm from a bright, sparsely 
staffed office high above Manhattan's 
Greenwich Village. He has gained a tower- 
ing reputation as an incorruptible “es- 
thetic” publisher, while steadfastly main- 
taining his literary perceptions at the hit- 
or-miss level of his Harvard days. 

Like its hefty predecessors, jumbo-size 
New Directions XJ is a literary junk shop 
where table after table full of crusty, 
dusty, doggedly experimental writing will 
discourage all but the hardiest. But those 
who do not mind shopping hard for their 
literary fare will stumble on a few things 
worth the eyestrain. 

Interchangeable Pronouns. After the 
hail of postwar novels with homosexual 
themes (The Fall of Valor, Other Voices, 
Other Rooms, The City and the Pillar), 
most U.S. readers will hardly need New 
Directions’ radar to detect the trend; but 
with sophomoric emphasis N.D. XJ de- 
tects it anyhow in half a dozen inverted 
short stories and prose fragments. The 
queen of the queerer pieces is a collection 
of excerpts from Parisian Jean Genet’s 
lushly symbolic novel, Our Lady of Flow- 


ductory note: “Genet uses the pronouns 

more or less interchangeably”). 
Prognosticators searching among the 

unknown contributors for tomorrow’s 





* As a great-grandson of James Laughlin, co- 
founder of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 











now runs his mushrooming but so far non- | 








ers (explains Editor Laughlin in an intro- | 
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@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 





Tailored to Your Needs 


@ Whether you own or manage a 
property—industrial, recreational, in- 
stitutional or residential—we have a 
new, informative booklet that’s tai- 
lored for you. It will give you valuable 
information on day and night protec- 
tion of property and persons by means 
of fence that’s also tailored to your re- 
quirements, Your Page Chain Link 
Fence can be of the style, height and 
metal that’s best for you, no matter 
what the conditions. And it will be 
erected by experienced, local experts 
who offer more than a product—a 
complete fence service. Write and ask 
for DH-142. With it we will send name 
of nearest Page Fence specialist. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 
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SPRINKLERS 


MINT ET ere:, 


g i ue 


THEY INSURE PEACE OF MIND 


When you are protected by 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can’t step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Visiting NewYork? 


This gracious skyscraper hotel 
in mid-Manhattan, overlooking 
Central Pork, bids you welcome! 
Superb living neor Fifth Ave. 
stores, theatres, Radio City. 


Choice single rooms, bath, 
radio, $4.00 up; double 
rooms, $6.50 up. 
Write for Booklet TM 


BARBIZON: PLAZA 





58th ST., AT 6th AVE. HOTEL 
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literary white-haired boy will find New 
Directions’ radar scope pretty murky, 
Most of the brand-new writers in V.D. X/ 
stick to well-worn avant-garde trails, 
either rediscover a flabby surrealism(“The 
rabbits jumped on the bed and sat in a 
furry row, staring”) or, like Harvard Stu- 
dent John Hawkes, lose their story in a 
messy Joycean montage of elliptical dia- 
logue and overfertilized imagery. A dead- 
ening number of these interior probings 
take place on college campuses, where 
they should have been published. 
Familiar Tunes. Publisher Laughlin’s 
name writers are more readable, though 
all of them pluck away predictably at 
familiar tunes. Playwright Tennessee Wil- 
liams (A Streetcar Named Desire) ex- 
plores more horror south of the Mason- 
Dixon line in the story of a frigid, middle- 
aged writer’s passion for a horsy Mexican 
girl, also contributes some frank blank 





Joe Covello—Black Star 
James LAUGHLIN 
No steelman, he. 


verse titled Counsel about Paris whore- 
houses. Expatriate Novelist Henry Miller 
(Tropic of Cancer) writes his way around 
his subject (Rimbaud) and plunges defi- 
antly into his own thrice-told life and 
hard times. Most engaging poet: William 
Carlos Williams, who keeps his verse free 
and his imagery fresh. 

The annual’s think-piece, by British 
Man-about-Letters Stephen Spender, 
gmourns The Situation of the American 
Writer, finds that “the lack of a middle- 
sized reading public, independent of Book 
Clubs and capable of choosing for itself, is 
the main cause of the extraordinary situa- 
tion by which talent [in America] is less 
capable of supporting itself for what it is, 
and to do what it wants to do, than in 
most European countries.” Critic Spender 
might also have noted that the kind of 
haphazard judgment displayed fore & aft 
of his essay is a questionable boon either 
to serious literary innovators or their de- 
termined handful of readers. 
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skylings.... 
| Y Offs 


Toronto, which began as a wooden stockade on a site known to the Indians as the 
“place of meetings”, has grown to be Canada’s commercial and financial capital and 
a great educational and cultural city. The home of Toronto University, it supports 
two symphony orchestra organizations and stages the annual Canadian National 
Exhibition which is the industrial show window of Canada. Toronto's skyline, which 
includes the tallest skyscraper in the British Empire, is served by 3,724 elevator 
installations — of which 2,174 are by Otis. 


STAIRWAY TO THE STARS. 


Loge and balcony seats are as popular as 

those in the orchestra in the new $2,000,000 
Skouras Calderone Theatre in Hempstead, Long 
Island, N. Y. They're just as easy to reach, 
It doesn’t take a bit of effort or exertion 

to travel from the lobby to the 

mezzanine on the Escalator. 





THIS IS HOW IT'S DONE. 


You've probably noticed that aisles in 
well-managed stores are free of cartons and 
crates. And you always have a full selection 
of everything. It’s done very simply with 
an Otis Undercounter Dumbwaiter. 


SHE WON'T GO IN! 


Hotel managers! Don’t let lucrative 
convention business pass you by — because 
your freight elevator can’t handle display 
material. We'll be glad to help with 

your modernization plan. 





If you're interested in knowing more about Under- 
counter Dumbwaiters for stores, restaurants, clubs, etc., 
write for Otis Booklet A-380-T. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 llth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Electric Adding-Sub- 
tracting Machine. Other 
electric and hand-oper- 
ated models with varied 
totalling capacities— 
from $125, plus appli- 
cable taxes, As little as 
$12.50 down... 18 
months to pay. 


compare new Judge a Burroughs on all points... on appear- 


ance... on ease and speed of operation... on 


Bu rroughs features of design. 


Look at its smooth, functional styling, soothing 


ddi color harmony and non-glare keyboard. Try 
Ing the new square keys that assure a more positive 
. touch... that help give the Burroughs its 
chines remarkable speed. Test the solid construction 

a that promises a long, trouble-free life. 
e On every point—appearance, ease and speed 
on ev ry of operation, construction features—you will 


agree that Burroughs is the better buy—that 


. 
point of you'll do better with a Burroughs. 


Figures don't lie . . . idle 


No_ waiting for turns here. 
A Burroughs on each desk 
speeds up figuring, cuts down 
delays. 





Customers and errors don't mix 


Customers don't like over- 
charges. You can't profit on 
undercharges. Avoid both 
with a Burroughs. 


He's o good salesman, but— 


Good salesmen shouldn't 
waste valuable time on 
arithmetic. A Burroughs 
gives him answers fast, 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE 


* Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





CT Please send me descriptive folder NAME 
and prices on Burroughs adding 
machines. COMPANY 


eater ee see 


O I would like to see a demonstration ADDRESS 
at my place of business. T-6 








MISCELLANY 


Cold Feet. Near Potsdam, Germany, 
emerging from the icy water of Grune- 
wald Lake, a shivering couple explained 
to police what they were doing there at 
this time of year: they had planned to 
commit suicide, but the water was too 
cold, 





The Long Voyage Home. In Leaven- 
worth. Kans., a nightclub offered free 
wrecker service to its motorist patrons. 


On Cue. In San Antonio, Mrs. Elma 
Dill Spencer's watchdog. missing while 
her house was being looted, showed up 
later and attacked the cop who came to 
investigate. 


Passion for Anonymity. In Pittsburgh, 
the admirer who sent Ruth Tremaine 
about Sroo worth of red roses had the 
bills sent to her boy friend. 


Underground Railway. In Cadillac, 
Mich., investigating a mysterious path 
worn between the front and back doors to 
his grocery, Lawrence Marvin discovered 
that the two boys who had: been selling 


| him cases of empty beer bottles were get- 


ting the cases from his own storeroom. 


Wrong Foot. Near McAlester, Okla., 
Sid M. Puryear, employee at the naval 
ammunition depot. got a bad bruise when 
a crate containing 1.900 pairs of safety 
shoes fell on his foot. 


Greatly Exaggerated. In Newcastle, 
England, 82-year-old Thomas Dixon got a 
divorce, on grounds of desertion, from the 
wife who left him 43 vears ago. In Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Genevieve Lumley complained 
to the judge that. among other things, 
her husband told friends she was dead. 


Horticulturist. In Pittsburgh, the Post- 
Gazette ran a gloating letter from a cat 
hater who boasted of shooting cats and 
burying them in his garden for fertilizer: 
| “Last year I had tomatoes as large as 
cantaloupes.” 


Follow Through. In Oklahoma City, 
18-year-old Private Archie L. Labeau ad- 
mitted stealing a 1948 wrecker from a 
garage in order to retrieve a 1936 Ford 
sedan which he had already stolen and 
stalled in a ditch. 


On Second Thought. In Kansas City, 
Martha Marie Ballard and Noah Paddack, 
both 71, patched things up and got mar- 
ried after he forgave her for jilting him at 
the altar 49 years ago. 


Stable Door. In Malden, Mass., police 
decided to keep a close eye on Charles 
Fauci’s car after he reported. the theft, 
within a month, of two hub caps, gas, the 
cap to the gas tank, more gas, a new gas 
tank cap, four door handles, the wind- 
| shield, both headlights. 
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ft takes shill to PVOMUCE 


GRAND -D 


The mellow, heart-warming flavor of Old Grand-Dad 
has its source in nature—but only sheer distilling 
skill could assist nature in producing a bourbon so 
smooth and satisfying as The Head of the Bourbon 
Family, The first golden drop that passes your lips 
will tell vou why Old Grand-Dad has become a prime 
favorite among those who know, and are. satisfied 
only with, the best! Won't you try it—next time? 


National Distillers Products Corporation New York, N.Y. 


ge Vi, ad of the Lpourbon family 


AD 





Noted throat specialists report on 30-day test of Camel smokers... 


OT ONE SINGLE CASE OF THROAT 
RRITATION@4-@7CAMELS! 


. 2 . 











Yes, these were the findings of noted 
throat specialists after a total of 2,470 
weekly examinations of the throats of 
hundreds of men and women who 
smoked Camels—and only Camels— 
for 30 consecutive days. 













THE TEST 
WAS REALLY FUN! 

EVERY CAMEL TASTED 
‘, so Goop! AND | 
DIONT NEED MY 
DOCTOR'S REPORT 

TO KNOW CAMELS 
y ARE MILD! 


ELANA O'BRIAN, real estate broker, one of the hundreds of 
people from coast to coast who made the 30-Day Test of Camel 
Mildness under the observation of noted throat specialists. 


la 
i Sert your own 


ss “- FO-Day Caine! 





...AND THOUSANDS MORE AGREE! 





[est Tedly/ 


It's fun! All you do is smoke Camels 
for 30 days. Compare them in your 
“T-Zone” (T for caste, T for throat). 
See if thac rich, full Camel flavor 
and that cool Camel mildness doesn't 
win you to Camels for keeps. 








“CAMELS AGREE with 
my throat—and they 
sure taste great!” says 
Ed Paxton, chemical 
engineer. 





MISS LEE TELLER. sec- 
retary: ‘The ciga- 
recte that really 
agrees with my 
throat — Camels!” 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 
Virginia Walcuct: 
“Camels met the test 
—they certainly agree 
with my throat!” 





“THE 30-DAY TEST 
taught me there's no 
cigarette like a 
Camel!" Tod Crone, 
travel agency owner. 





MICHAEL DOUGLAS, 
singer: ‘Camels give 
me the kind of smoke 
I like—lots of flavor 
and plenty mild!” 


Jean 


SPORTSWOMAN 
French: ‘Camels 
tasted so good I've 


